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The Week. 


N\HE condition of the Washington Treaty at this writing we take 
| to be this: The Senate has made alterations, the nature of which 
has not been made public, in the Supplemental Article, which lessen 
the force of the American abandonment of the indirect claims, by 
making it uncertain whether they may not be brought up at some 
future time, but we do not know enough of what has happened to 
speak on this point with any positiveness. At all events, the 
modification seems to be of a kind which, like the Treaty itself, still 
leaves something to * understanding,” and on this point the English 
are just now in a state of morbid sensitiveness, which makes hope 
of accommodation almost idle. They will hardly be content with 
anything short of a naked and flat disavowal, and this the Presi- 
dent and Senate can hardly agree to make. The mismanagement 
on both sides has been disgraceful ; on our side, we are sorry to say, 
it looks as if there had been worse than mismanagement. We have 
never, our readers will bear witness, been hopeful about the Treaty, 
and shall not be very sorry if it is now at last dropped. Every word 
of discussion there has been about it, since the appearance of the 
American Case, has helped to excite discord and revive old hates 
and animosities. The best thing to do, and the only technically 
proper thing to do, when the parties, having appeared before the 
arbitrators, found they were not agreed as to the points to be 
submitted, was to retire and begin to negotiate again. 
arbitration is not competent to define the extent of its own jurisdiction. 
It is not, like a court of law, created by statute; it exists by the 
agreement of the parties; and outside of or in default of this agree- 
ment, has no existence and no powers. One party cannot drag an- 
other before such a court; either party has always the right to 
withdraw on any ground before the case is heard or the decision 
reached. If such a court can take up matters which either 
party declares he never meant it to take up, it can take up all or 
any other matters; and as between nations, might be converted 
into an abominable engine of oppression and injustice. Perhaps 
the best thing to be done now is throw the Washingtou Treaty 
aside, and by-and-by meet again, and begin the negotiations by a 
fresh discussion of the “ indirect claims,” but we doubt whether 
General Grant’s Administration will ever be in a position to do se 
with any prospect of success. 


Mr. Gratz Brown has written his letter of acceptance to the Com- 
mittee ofthe Cincinnati Convention, and it iscertainly a great improve- 
ment on Mr. Greeley’s, both in its English, its taste, and its temper. 


omnipotence of party organizations, commiserates the condition of 
the South, and commends amnesty, following the lead of the plat- 
form in a moderate key. The curious and original part of the letter 


is that which relates to the treatment of the tariff by the Cincinnati 
platform. 
the people in the Congress districts ” 
confession of the inability of the Convention to agree on this matter, 
and of the determination of the delegates to pass it by, so as to be 
able to unite in conelusions on other matters which, collectively, 


We had always supposed the relegation of the tariff ** to 
Was a simple, frank, and bold 


A court of 





| ment, is not altogether accurate. 


were held to be of greater importance. Mr. Greeley, however, at 
tempted to give it a loftier character by treating it as a magna 
mous attempt to restore to the people a power of which they had 
previously been deprived, viz., that of regulating the tariff to suit 
themselves. 


Mr. Greeley According 


( 
tariff to the people in the Co 


But Mr. Brown outdoes completely 


to him, the relegation of the 
vress districts is a novel and happy mode of dealing with a ver 


knotty question. The tariff, it would appear from his letter, has 
11f 


been heretofore regulated by the Electoral College ; but the Cincin 
nati Convention has opened a new era, by letting the people and 
Congress have their say about it.‘ It was a bold as well as admit 

able policy,” he says, ‘in the interest of present as well as of future 
tranquillity, to withdraw the decision of industrial and revenue 
matters from the virtual arbitration of 
with the single animating purpose of party ascendaney, and refer 
them for a more direct popular expression to each Congress district 


an electoral ec llewe, chosen 


This great reform, we would suggest to Mr. Brown, ought surely 
not to be confined to thetarit!, Why not also withdraw the questions 
of amnesty, civil-service reform, and equality before the law from th: 
Is it not an offenee against 
Phe patience 


jurisdiction of the Eleetoral College | 
popular sovereignty to leave anuthing to that body | 


with which the people have waited these long years for the appear, 
ance of the Greeley and Brown ticket to give them a voice on th 


question of import duties has been, it must be admitted, almost. asi 
nine in its stolidity. On one point Mr. Brown is suspiciously silent. Is 
he, or is he not, in faver of the punctual payment of the pension 

of the soldiers and sailors?) Let us have no juggling or evasion 
rhese pensions are, and long have 


his 


about this, but a plain answer 
been, menaced from some quarter or other. 
willingness to see them paid: the country waits to hear from Brown 


Greeley expresses 


The meeting in this city on Monday 
evening Was a 
public meeting in New 
the magnitude of the numbers 
is not much of an exaggeration, if an exaggera 


Greeley ratification 
The Tribune's report that ‘seareely a 
war has equalled it in 


enthusiasm of 


SUCCESS. 
York sinee the 
present and the 
the demonstrations,” 
tion at all; while the 7imes’ account, that “it was not the success 
anticipated, though the hall was well filled,” though a safe state- 
The hall was crowded, but the 
outside meetings were a failure, owing to the violer.: o of ** the wind,” 
the Tribune says. Asto the “ enthusiasm,” there is no doubt the de- 
monstrations were very noisy, but what feeling prompted them, o 
whether they were in all respects complimentary to Mr. Greeley, 
nobody can tell. The truth is that, in the public eye, Mr. Greeley, 
whether deservedly or not, is surrounded with an atmosphere of low 


a ° comedy. There is consequently a touch of buffoonery in all celebra- 
He reprobates the use of offices for party purposes, deplores the | : ; ONSCg th OUCH OF DUNOONETY Ui ep 


Moreover, the adhesion of 
to his support in great 


tions of which he is the central figure. 
the Democrats to him is bringing ‘‘ the 
numbers, and they will during the canvass fill his “ halls” with the 
exultant yells and other evidences of homage and rejoicing such 


} 


VOVS 


| as simple natures are accustomed to offer, and that used to make 


the rafters of Tammany ring. 


We wish we could speak respectfully of the vice-presidents and 


of the speakers. But when we find the name of ‘‘ Ben. Wood ” first 
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on a long list of vice-presidents at a “refor meeting,” we can do 
nothing better than laugh. 
note was Senator Doolittle, and he predicted that the Baltimore 
Convention would adopt Mr. Greeley, but asserted, with authority, 
that whether it did or not he would not withdraw. Mr. Doolittle 
ie Cincinnati platform for his text, and eulogized it highly, 
larly its mode of dealing with the tariff question, which he 
called *¢ anew invention,” and said it “merited a patent.” He appears 
to be as deeply impressed as Mr. Gratz Brown with the plan of let- 
ting the people fix the mode of raising the revenue, instead of leav- 
ingit to that band of irresponsible despots who have so longusurped 
it—the Electoral College. He discussed the possibility of Mr. Gree- 
ley "_ being imposed on.” 
this,” but took a cheerful view of it on the whole; said that even if he 
was, his surroundings at the White House could hardly be worse 
than those of General Grant, but he thought that the steadying and 
solemnizing influence of the office was such that any man, no matter 
What his antecedents may be, ‘‘if he is honest and intelligent,” has 
‘his very mode of thought changed,” and becomes “ cautious and 
conservative ” as soon as he takes it. Among the other speakers were 
Senator Tipton, General Kilpatrick, Mr. R. B. Roosevelt, and Colonel 
McClure of Pennsylvania; the rest were either totally unknown to 
fame or ‘* more widely known for blame than praise.” <A palpable 
fraud was perpetrated by “ the managers” in announcing in their 
posters that Carl Schurz would speak. They knew he would not. 
This is a bad beginning for “ reformers.” They also announced Mr. 
Dorsheimer, who did not appear, and had nothing from Mr. Trum- 
bull but a vague letter. 


A curious incident bas been brought up during the week, which, 
trifling though it be, helps to confirm what we have more than once 
said as to the great source of danger in letting Mr. Greeley into the 
Presidency—his weakness with regard to his “ friends.” He has 
been accused frequently during the past six months of having gone 
into a company for the manufacture of tobacco, within the past 
vear, with Bill Tweed and other members of the Ring. Now he 
abhors tobacco, and preaches against it vigorously, almost as vigor- 
ously as against alcoholic drinks. He has also denounced Tom 
Murphy severely for going into real-estate speculations with Bill 
Tweed and his kind. Consequently, when we are told, and told 
truly, that he has himself been concerned with them in a cigar en- 
terprise, it seems on the surface as if he was a dreadfully wicked 
and deceitful old fellow. But the truth appears to be that, in this 
as in so many other cases, he is simply weak. A Mr. Charles C. 
Eaton writes to the Tribune, declaring that Mr. Greeley went into 
the tobacco business, or rather lent his name for use in it, simply 
to “oblige a friend” who had neither credit nor money, and had, 
or thought he had, got hold of a good cigar machine. In our opi- 
nion, the number of needy “ friends” who would be found in Wash- 
ington during Mr. Greeley’s Administration would be more than the 
nation could stand, unless population and resources grew more ra- 
pidly than they do now. 


The majority in the Senate having resolutely refused to give Mr. 
Sumner and Mr. Schurz an opportunity formally to discuss the re- 
port of the French Arms Committee, the former on Friday made a 
motion to postpone indefinitely the Apportionment Bill, and on this 
hung an attack on the President, which is shortly to appear in a 
pamphlet, which it is safe to say has no parallel in parliamentary 


unnals for ferocity. In facet, it is rather a treatise on General Grant 


than a speech, and sums up, and embellishes, and amplifies all the | 


charges, inuendoes, and insinuations ever made against him, consti- 
tuting an indictment which, whatever may be said of its fairness or 
good taste, must havea sensible eflect on public opinion. Mr. Sum- 
ner shows, With his usual profuseness of quotation, that a soldier is 
unlikely ever to make a good civil ruler, especially when he turns to 
civil affairs after forty; that Grant was less likely to make a good 
civilian than most suecessful soldiers, owing to the unusual narrow- 


Among the speakers the only man of 


Ile admitted “‘ there was some danger of 


ness of his social and political experience in early life. He quotes 
the dying testimony of Stanton, uttered to him (Sumner), that 
“Grant could not govern this country,” to which Grant might fairly 
reply that neither could Stanton himself, and that a worse judg- 
ment than Stanton’s on any such subject could hardly be cited, and 
that it was no better on his death-bed than at any time previously, 
and was probably worse. Indeed, for whatever arbitrariness and 
disregard of law there have been in the administration of our aftnirs 


| Sinee the war, few persons are more to blame than Mr. Stanton. 








Mr. Sumner traces the history of nepotism from the fifteenth 
century down, showing its baneful operation in Papal Rome, from 
‘‘twenty-one years before the discovery of America by Christopher 
Columbus” (the well-known Genoese navigator) down to our day ; 
then cites American testimony against it, including that of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, John Adams, and others; clearly establishing, in- 
deed, that it is a culpable practice. He then takes up, and savagely 


| reprobates, the President’s practice of giving high office to persons 


who have made gifts to him, and his receipt of gifts at all, fortifying 
his position by Deut. xvi. 19, by Plutarch, Lord Brougham, Wash- 
ington, St. Louis of France, John Quincey Adams, and Count Roman- 
tzoff of Russia. He also attacks his mode of selecting his Cabinet 
among obscure persons from whom he had received gifts ; his use of 


| the offices of the Government for the reward of personal favorites ; 
| hisemployment of military officers in civil offices at the White House, 


contrary to law and usage; his attempt when he first tock office to 


| throw aside the Secretary of War, and transfer his powers and func- 


tions to the Commander-in-Chief of the Army; his subsequent 
attempt to do the same thing, mutatis mutandis, at the Navy De- 
partment for the benefit of Mr. Borie, who was too sickly to perform 
the duties, and was appointed solely as a “‘ Greek bearing gifts”; his 
interference in local politics in Missouri and New York; his viola- 
tions of the constitutional and international law, and contempt for the 
African race in the case of San Domingo; his proving the “ greatest 
Presidential quarreller ” in history, violating in this the “ Eleventh 
Commandment” added by Mr. Sumner himself to the Decalogue, 
and which, aceording to him, runs as follows, ‘‘ A President of the 
United States shall never quarrel”; and supports this position by 


| citing Juvenal (Dryden’s translation), the example of Tancred, and 





that of Louis X. of France, neither of whom “quarrelled” in affairs of 
State, but whose peaceable demeanor seems to have made no im- 
pression on General Grant’s mind. Mr. Sumuer also says that the 
President has not reduced the public debt, and has muddled ail our 
foreign relations, prefers palace-cars, ‘‘ fast horses, and seaside villas 
to duty,” has grown rich on gifts, and ought not to be renominated. 





The attack would be more damaging if it were one-half as long, 
and were shorn of most of its epithets and quotations. Many parts of 
it will create great amusement, and thus help Grant instead of injur- 
ing him. The long passage about nepotism at Rome is evidently 
due to the discovery of ‘ that able historical work in two volumes ” 
to which the orator expresses his acknowledgments, Il nipotismo di 
Roma ; and there is something very diverting in the praises he 
lavishes on the administrative reforms, and good intentions of popes 
who only reigned twenty, and thirteen days, and two months, etc. 
Stanton’s ante-mortem testimony will hardly produce any ctiect, 
seeing that it was clearly inaccurate. Mr. Sumner says he told 
him, at that melodramatic leave-taking, that he (Stanton) 


| had never mentioned Grant in his stump-speeches during the 


campaign. The newspaper reports show that either Mr. Stanteu 
erred in this point or Mr. Sumner has erred in retailing the conver- 
sation. The greatest defect in the speech is, however, that it does 
not account for Grant. If he is a frivolous man, more devoted to fast 
horsesand seaside villas than to duty, it is difficult to understand 
the shrewdness, persistence, and success with which, according to 
the same authority, he has managed to pervert the power of offices 
of Government to his personal advantage. 
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The political situation has at this writing undergone no material 
change, and probably will undergo none till after the Baltimore Con- 
vention. The renomination of Grant at Philadelphia seems to be a 
foregone conclusion, and the only controversy in the ranks of the re- 
gular Republicans is over the Vice-Presidency, but it will be de- 
cided too before this meets the eyes of our readers. Greeley un- 
questionably grows in strength among the Democrats, particularly 
at the South, but makes no perceptible gains among the Republicans 
at the North. Even the doubting hesitate and wait for something 
better to turn up. The movement in favor of the nomination of 
Mr. Adams gains ground, and will probably produce results within 
a few days. If he takes the field also, there will be ‘ wigs on the 
green,” as the old song says. The canvass has been fairly opened 
by Mr. Sumner’s speech, and we are afraid he has furnished the key- 
note of it also, and that it will be savagely bitter. The newspapers 
will have need of all their old “ personalities,” and some new ones. 
‘‘ Indecency,” ‘“‘mendacity,” “‘impudence,” rage unchecked on every 
side. There are rumors of scarcity of money at the Greeley head- 
quarters, the “capitalists,” as a rule, not taking kindly to him, and 
his list of vice-presidents was not likely to inspire confidence in 
‘moneyed circles.” Carl Schurz’s refusal to speak, and the engage- 
ment of Demosthenes by the Woodhull Committee, are also discourag- 
ing circumstances. ‘The latter orator has, nevertheless, an oppor- 
tunity to use his old Philippics, such as may never offer itself again. 
The bloody and sensual tyrant in the White House is surely a tempt- 
ing mark. 


The WN 





One of the good signs of the times, and not the least important, as | 
H 


showing that even democratic politicians begin to be conscious of the 


change which is coming over the publie mind, is the nomination of 


Mr. Buckalew for the governorship by the Pennsylvauia Democrats. 
Mr. Buckalew is not ‘‘ magnetic,” and he is a learned, thoughtful, 


sagacious man of the highest character, with much experience of 


publie life, and to whom rowdies and blatherskites may make the 
objection which one of their number made to Mr. Adams at Cinein- 
nati— that you can’t slap him on the back, and ask him to take a 
drink.” The enthusiasm with which he was received at the econ- 
vention after his nomination was also an example which Republican 
quacks would do well to note as the proper use of enthusiasm on 
such occasions. The nomination has struck such terror into the 
ranks of the Administration that Colonel Forney has again “ eried 
halt,” and solemnly warns his brethren that they had better throw 
overboard the “ regular ” Hartranft ticket while there is yet time, for 
itis becoming pretty plain that its own outrageous badness, combined 
with the goodness of the Democratic one, will render its suecess im- 
possible. Mr. Buckalew, it is well to mention, is the author of one 
scheme of minority representation which has attracted great atten- 
tion, and has been often deseribed in these columns. 


Two curious things appear in the English weeklies received by 
the last mail. Oncisa long elaberate article in the Spectator on the 
convention at New York which nominated Victoria C. Woodhull 


for the Presidency, a performance which will, in the estimation of 


that paper, give a blow to the Woman’s-Rights cause not only in 
this country, but in England. The Spectator thinks the Woman's 
Rights party in this country have chosen Woodhull for their oficial 
representative. This is the unkindest thing that has been said 
of them yet. We have charged them with having pr roduced Wood- 
hull, or to use a slang phrase ‘‘ given her a chance,” but to put upon 
them the responsibility of the “ convention” which nominated her 


is a little too bad. The other curious thing is an expression of 


opinion by the Saturday Review that Horace Greeley was “ clected 
at Cincinnati by the votes of the Protestant members of the body.’ 
We think this is strictly correct; the Catholics in the convention 
were literally nowhere on any of the six ballots, and we think that 
though Horace is not much of a theologian, he will be found sound 
as a bell on all the great points of distinetively Protestant doctrine, 
though we admit that as a Calvinist he is nothing to boast ef. 





and armies, 


| arsenals and fortresses, under an organiz: 


| this there is said to be little popular ob 


ution. 307 


The dispute between M. Thiers and the National Assembly ove) 
the Councils of State is in course of solution by a compromise unde: 
which the Assembly presents the President with fifty-six nominecs, 
from whom he selects the twenty-eight members. 
important work on which the Assembly is engaged is the reorg 
nization of the judiciary, and here again it is curious to see the 
weight with which either old traditions or party seltishness affects 


The only othe 


| the whole question. During the Empire, nothing was heard from me 


bers of the opposition of all shades of opinion but abuse of the judg 
their timidity, ferocity, subservience, and corruptibility. 
fore incumbent on all, after the Revolution, for the sake of de 

and consistency, to make some attempt at purification. But when th 
time came to say what the attempt should be, there was found t: 
the usual difference of opinion between the Left, Centre, and R 
and each now declares, when it sees danger of its opponents’ plan 
reform being adopted, that the judges are not so very bad aft 
might be worse, and perhaps on the whole were better let al 
The extreme Right is anxious to have the judges empowered 
fill vacancies in their ranks themselves, thus making the judiciary 
a close corporation like the old parliaments; the Left wants to 
have the judges elected by * the peopl while the Centre adheres 
to the system of appointment. But none are heartily in fay 
making the judges independent, each party desiring to have 

ts own hands whenever it vets 


It was there 


} 
Ct ai 


weapon of offence and defence in 
hold of the reins of power. The importance of the question m 
be inferred from the fact that there are in Franee 11,000 } 

judges appointed by the Government, and, though not dismissible } 

except for cause, dependent on it ion LeALsal 
tion probably unparalleled. Judging in France is a profession, ino 
army, and every step upwards he owes to t 
tice. When we combine with this the liberty of active partici 


the lower grades of which a man enters in his vouth as in 
} 


tion in the conduct of the cause allowed to the judge by rene 
procedure, it is easy to see why Freneh judges are subserv} tana 
zealous, and why even Gambetta dislikes the idea of raising them 


into independence. 


The Swiss have just voted on a revision of their constitution « 


In48, and rejected it by 257,444 to 252,477, thirteen cantons voti 
aye and nine no. The chang l 
Protestant and German cantons, and were in the direction of greater 


' MTV’ Nolin!) +> ¢ 
CS proposed ¢ manated Mainly fren: the 


centralization, the federal bond being now what we should eonsider 
their own taxes, have their own police and 
* a Senne vy ha 9) , ‘ 
judiciary, as our States, but they have also their arsenals, fortress¢ 


ucting the militia, but th: 


4 
+7 
i 


loose. The cantons levy 


. eee ee ee 
government insti 


cantons simply furnish contingents, like allies, in time of war. ‘T| 

amendments to the constitution proposed to give the federa! 
government supreme control of the army, and the possession ef al! 
ition which would have 
enal led Switzerland to put 200,000 hardy troops in the field. To 
nile, The position of 
Switzerland has been greatly changed by the unification of Gern 
and Italy, and the passage of Savoy into the hands of France. fi: 

i 


neutrality is no longer as well assured as it was in is4s Goshe 
feels the necessity of having a foree which, if not large enoug!h to 
cive her complete security, wi uld be large enough to make h 
alliance worth courting. But it was also proposed to give the 
federal government the complete control of all departments et 
education except the primary schools, and to give it the right 
of inspecting private schools. This has caused the rejee- 
ion of the revised constitution, the Catholics, who have grown 
greatly in numbers within a few years, uniting with the states- 
rights party, as we should call them, in resisting a measure which 
would probably exclude the clergy from all share in popular instrue- 
tion. The government now talks of trving a separate vote on the 
army amendment. 
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yi"! utblish elsewhere the letter of a converted ‘“ Liberal Re 
1} hlican” who has given in his adhesion to Mr. Greeley, not 
ly as an instrument of reunion, which we acknowledge he may be 
«, but as a revenue and civil-service reformer. To accept Mr. 
irreele the champion of revenue reform would be, to our mind, 
destructive of what little morality there is left in party polities, and 
vould on the part of professed reformers be not only an unprincipled 
it a positively absurd performance. Mr. Greeley is net, and ought 
at by anybody to be accepted as, a mere machine with certain powers 
vhich any party is entitled to use who ean get hold of him. <A cer- 
tain class of politicians are glad to be so regarded ; but if Mr. Gree- 
lev chooses to ce t himself in it, it is his affair and ought not to be 
ou Mr. Greeley is a man with certain deeply rooted convictions | 


on the subject of the tariff, which he has preached for thirty vears 


wit he vreatest vehemence, and has alwavs treated of para- 
mount importance. He has moreover set down all persons in public 
life who openly oppesed them as scoundrels. He has insisted that 
Mr. Well a base man bribed by foreigners to win his country- 


men over to free trade; the members of the Free-Trade League he 
has put down in the same category. The Missouri movement which 
essentially of the same 
nature and composed of the same elements as that by which he 


led to the Cineinnati Convention, and was 


eeks to be elected, he has little more than a year ago denounced 

and he 
\issouri Com- 
In fact, he either has the lowest 
in the Liberal Re- 
publican movement, in which case his own offering to suppress his 


as an unholy alliance between rebels and free-traders; 
bas stigmatized Mr. Grosvenor, the chairman of the 
mittee, as an ‘inherent villain.” 
possible opinion of the revenue-reform element 
convictions in order to procure their support would show 
totall 
opi f them, in which case 


Wells, Mr. Atkinson, and others has bee 


him to he 


unworthy of the contidence of honest men; or, he has ot a low 


his course in the Tribune towards Mr. 
ithat ofa reckless aud unseru- 


ulous slanderer, who is certainly hardly qualified for the Presidency. 


More than this, if he agrees “ to surrender his personal preferences ” 
nm this subjeet while in the Presidential chair, he agrees to neglect 
refrain from what the Constitution prescribes as his duty, namely, 
the recommendation to “the consideration of aasiadn of such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient.” He either 
considers a high tariff more necessary and expedient than any other 
thing to the prosperity of his country, or he does not. If he does, 


a failure to recommend it to Congress would be a neglect of duty 


which no reformer ought to connive at; if he does not, what are 
we to think of bis career as an editor? 

The Liberal Republican movement owed its origin also to a pro- 
found conviction of the impolicy of the Ku-klux legislation as likely 
to jutroduce into our government practices in the highest degree 
dangerous, shake the hold of constitutional principles on the 
popular mind, familiarize the people with arbitrary processes 
inspire a general disregard of the forms of law, and precipitate 
the centralization of power at Washington. We ourselves opposed 
it from first to last ; that most audacious 


and scandalous provision whieh gave Geueral Grant the right to 


Wwe opposed, ip particular, 
suspend the habeas corpus whenever he saw fit in time of peace. 
Our objections to it, and the objection of the originators of the 


Liberal Republican movement to it, were not objections of time or 


place, but of principle. It was bad, net because it gave General 


Grant certain powers and gave them this cave 


year, but because it 
him powers which no free people ought to give to auy man, which the 
Constitution did not authorize Congress to give to any man, which 
tructive of the Constitution, and which 
cannot give any American community even temporary relief from 
any evils without sowing the seeds of others still graver. Now, what 
was Horace Greeley doing when we were fighting against this legis- 
lation whie ‘h the Cincinnati Convention met to repress and punish ? 

Why, clamoring for it with all his might. How long ago was this? 
(ne year or thereabouts. Did he maintain that it was constitu- 
n No, he did ne 


are in their very nature des 


tt bother his head about its consti 


| all the baseness and folly of which a party is capable. 
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tutionality ; he said it was good, useful legislation, too good for the 
communities for which it was intended. What opinion did he ex- 
press of the men who opposed it? He said they were rebels in dis- 
guise, and that there was no need to mind what they — He 
filled with horror of it. Congress is to adjourn, say, on the 
10th of June: up to that date he thinks it is just and wise legisla- 
tion, but he deelares that if maintained any longer our liberties will 
be in danger; thatis, we can stand it on the 10th, but if we have it on 
the Lith, there is no knowing what may happen. It is true there isnow 
the additional objection to it that General Grant is a candidate for 
re-election and may use his extraordinary powers to help his re-elec¢- 
tion, and it is true that his supporters are violently urging an ex- 
tension of those powers, and probably for this very purpose ; but the 
probability that this would happen was one of the reasons why Mr. 
Greeley should never have defended this legislation at ali. He ought 
to have foreseen what is now taking place, and not have waited to 
blow his trumpet till these nefarious acts had begun to endanger his 
His blowing it now stirs no man’s blood; 
it only excites aversion or amusement. Strong as is our hostility to 
the Force Act, we confess that net only will the old Adam within us 
be cratified by seeing it used to harass Greeley’s voters on the way to 
the polls, but we profoundly doubt whether a sound and wholesome 
lesson in constitutional government would not be taught in this 
way. We may forgive Mr. Greeicy for his folly in this matter, but 
im President as a protest 


Is how 


own person al prospects. 


for decenes’s sake do not ask us to make fh 
against military rule. 

Next, as regards Civil-service Reform. We do not look for any 
zeal in this cause at his hands, for reasons found partly his cha- 
racter and partly in his history. He has had no training of any 
kind, and does not believe very much inits value. His own knowledge 
has never been subjected to any tests, and he looks with contempt 
on all the machinery provided by colleges and similar institutions for 
He abhors discipline, and indeed 
all system of any kind. He is, moreover, one of those intense and 
hearty haters who believe that anybody who differs with them on 
any important matter is either a knave or a fool. Wecan no more 
imagine his leaving a free-trader 
Arehbishop MeCloskey employing Satan as a private secretary. He 
has been for nearly twenty years an active office-seeking politician, 
dickering, ‘* compromising,” ** combining,” using offices like all the 
rest of them to effect his objects, and giving recommendations with 
more than ordinary lavishness. He has, too, been assceciated in the 
of this State with men who, whatever else they may be, are 


testing other people’s knowledge. 


in oilice than we can imagine 


politic 
politicia 


form is simply an amiable delusion. 


, to whom the whole idea of civil-service re- 


ile could not shake these men 


IS par ¢ ccellence 


| off if he would, and in our opinion he would net try; nor could he, 


ner would he, rid himself of the habits, or prejudices, with regard to 
party obligations which he hascontracted in their company. In fact, to 
those who know Mr. Greeley, the notion that he thinks of civil-service 
reform as anything but the substitution of men whom he likes for 
men whom he hates, is little short of ludicrous. We do not believe 
he is personally dishonest, or is capable of keepifg in office a man 
whom he sees to be a rogue, but the difficulty of getting him to see 
that any: of his friends, or anybody who thinks highly of Horace 
Greeley. is a rogue, is all but insuperable. 

‘Tosum up: parties have their code of morality as well as indivi- 
duals, and pi ty morality, as we understand it, without which parties 
are nothing but gangs of marauders, requires that every party have, 
tirst of all, ideas which it seeks to embody in legislation ; and, second- 
ly, that it choose its candidates from amongst the men who have been 
prominently associated with the conception and propagation of its 


| ideas, and whose character and career warrant the belief that they 
| sincereiy hold with them. 


To select the candidates among the 
most notorious opponents of its ideas, and treat their willingness 
to take the place as a mark of magnanimity, is to be guilty of nearly 
Our advice 
to the reformers would be, above all things, not to throw away 


their moral influence. The knaves are not all going to die or quit 
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the country after the next Presidential election. Whether Grant o: 
Grecley is elected, it is quite certain there will be no marked change 
for the better in our administrative system; in the latter ease, we 
may be thankful if there is no change for the worse. That Greeley 
will throw aside the Hanks, Rufes, and Charleys, and take unto 
himself pure and upright statesmen, after he gets to Washington, is 
something that no rational man is warranted in expecting. There j 

danger, too, In Greeley’s case that we may have to contend with 
financial confusion of his making, for wnlike Grant, whe is careless 
and ignorant about financial questions, Greeley thinks he knows 
more about them than any man living, and will hardly die happy 
without having tried to embody in practice some of the long-cherish- 
ed dreams of his * sanctum.” 

Under these circumstances, it is of the last importance that 
those men who have been offering themselves to the country 
as reformers during the last two or three years should. still 
retain the confidence of the country. Not one of them who, 
having gone out to Cincinnati to create a_ political revolution, 
now engages in the business of persuading the community that Gree- 
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ley is a great statesman, will ever be able to appear again as a poli- 
tical evangelist without exciting laughter and derision. 
must not deceive themselves on this point. 
in the “ independent papers” may be read and relished by many, 
but they make no converts and they produce mueh disgust. ‘lo 
have tried to nominate the right man at Cincinnati and have failed 
is a misfortune; to aecept the failure as a blessing in disguise is a 
fatal blunder. For those who wish still to fight for “‘the e@ood old 
cause,” still to try to bring the mind and character of the nation to 
the work of governing it, to rid polities of its degrading associations, 
and make it a pursuit in which honorable men can engage with 
clean hands, there is but one course to follow, and that is to put 
forward no candidate who does not honestly represent their prin- 
ciples. In voting they may, by foree of cireumstanees, have to 
choose the less of two evils, but whatever they originate must have 
some better title than this to popular support. 


Gentlemen 
The Greeley eulogies 


“REFORM” IN THE CHURCH. 
W E do not new propose to discuss the facts of fraud and misma- 
nagement in the Methodist Book Concern brought to light 
by Dr. Lanahan. They are pretty well understood by the public. 
The charges have been in the main sustained by the committee 
appointed to examine them, and the report of the committee 
has been unanimously adopted by the governing council of the 


Methodist Church, lately sitting in Brooklyn. The conviction of 


the persons accused by Dr. Lanahan is, of course, his own vindica- 
tion. We wish now to consider the great inconsistency between the 


action of the Conference on these charges and their treatment of 


Dr. Lanahan. The accusations may or may not have been true; 
but, if true, it was certainly their duty not only to continue him in 
office, but to express in some way their sense of the distinguished 
services he had rendered them. As the case stands, we see that it 
is a Warning to rogues, but we see also that it is quite as much of a 
warning to reformers. ‘There is no other man known to us whe has 
stood quite in the position of Dr. Lanahan. He has made a most 
gallant and unselfish attack upon roguery, and has fought a bitter 
fight against great odds. It has been a thankless battle all along. 
The wicked city of New York tried Mayor Hall for failing to do 
what Dr. Lanahan did; the authorities of the Methodist Church 
have tried Dr. Lanahan for doing what Mayor Hall failed todo. We 
have watched with some interest to see whether the one practical 
reformer of his day would * find virtue its own reward,” or * look 
for his recompense hereafter,” or would receive some tangible mark 
of approval and gratitude. We were doubtful of our power to 
punish knaves, but we did think we might praise and reward a 
faithful public servant. The Conference has done itself credit by 
an investigation of the case which we presume to have been a tho- 
rough one, but it omitted to distinguish Dr. Lanahan in any way: 
he was not re-elected ; his services, so far as we can see, Were ignored. 
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Dr. Lanahan, it will be remembered, entered upon hi 


| June, 1868, and discovered the econditi f the Concern durin 


first six months of his administration. In N 
the facts before the Book Committee of the Methodist Chureh a 
their annual meeting. Atter investigation, the Book Committ 


decided that there had been ** great mismanagement ” and *s 


losses.” The Book Committee again met in January, | hoaud ve 
| versed its former decision, asserting that there had bes f 
no mismanagement, and no losses proved. From this tim 


| really upon trial was neither Porter nor Lioffman nor Good 


j 


who were charged with malfeasance, but Dr. Lanahan Good 


enough sued him for slander, and Lanahan asked leave ef Dr. Ca 


to take the books into court. This was refused him, and h 


proceeded to obtain them through his counsel. 1 his he 

| by the Book Committee, and removed from office, but was saved 
from ejection by the action of one of the bishops, who had t 
of veto. The church journal, of whieh he was the junior publishe 

| Was of course used in sustaining the opinions of the editor and ) 
publisher, and he was net permitted to present his own ease 
columns. Che Methodist clergy all over the « ntrv came to think 
Dr. Lanahan a disturber of the peac fi that op ‘they 
assembled at Brooklvu: but so soon as i ul an eppor 
speak, they found his case to be so stron, that they were ob lt 
weigh and consider it. The charges, ; e have stated, were re 
ferred to a special committee, whieh sustained them, and t rm 

| of this committee was unanimously adopted by the ¢ rt \ 
ballot for book agents was then held, and Dy. | hai 

| nated, but withdrew his name. Had he consented to run. ther 
no possibility of his election. Dr. Carlton wa able busine 
and for that reason was long retained in his position ; vet the fraud 
which Dr. Lanahan had brought to light in the tirst six months o 


extravagant and his cveneral 


his administration had gone on under his eyes for veurs. The failure 
to censure him cannot be justified, but it may be easily explained ; 
it is only another symptom of the uneducated virtue, the lax sense 
of duty, and the enervated justice of the community: “Oh! no, wi 


won't censure him; that would make him un 


The reasons assigned by members of Conference for not re-eleetin 
Dr. Lanahan are worth study. They » that his charges have been 


behavior * iolent.” He has been, it is 
said, ** too violent for his own good”; his eonduect has been “im 
politic, to say the least,” and so on. These phrases explain t 
spirit in which the whole investigation into these frauds has been 
earried on, and the nature of the difficulties with 


Which Dr. Lanahan 


has had te contend. \s we pointed out when we commented on this 


matter over a year age, the feeling which his charges bave excited 





in the body seems to have been not so mueh horror or disgust o1 
nxietv to learn wheth they were true. as grief and indignation 
ver the **scandal” thev were sure to cause ; and Dr. Lanahan has 


evice tly, from first to last, been judged not as an inves igator, bu 
as a stirrer-up of strife. In fact, it 


has followed the 


is impossible for anybody who 
history of the afiair from the beginning to resist 
the eonelusion that the ideal church of most of those who have taken 
part in these proceedings is not a church of unquestioned purity, but 
a chureh in which there would be no dissension, and that they would 
ruther bear with the thefts, frauds, false entries, and erasures in 
the Book Concern, than with the violence and uproar attendant on 
bringing them to light. We venture to say that notbing more dis- 
couraging has turned up in “ polities” within the last five years, 
and this is saying a good deal. For it must be remembered that 
the Methodist Church is the one Protestant denomination in this 
country and in England which can be said to retain any firm hold on 
what is called the masses. It is the only Protestant denomination 
which, in any country, enters into anything like real competition 
with the Churep of Rome in bringing religion home to the common 
run of men as a rule of daily conduct. It is said to muster over 
The spirit by which such 
a body is animated is, in our day, of the last importance. It must, 


12,000,600 members, and it grows apace. 


of course, have its vices, like all organizations made up of men, but 
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it is rather disheartening to find that they are the very vices of the 
society which it is expected to reform. 


‘he great vice of our time is not licentiousness, as was that of | 


ancient Rome, or highway robbery, as was that of the Middle Ages. 
It is simply cheating and stealing, and the necessary accompaniment 
of lying. The business world is acknowledged to be in a bad way 
in this particular field of iniquity; and if we are not mistaken, the 
weaknesses, base compliances, rasealities, and frauds of business men 
are a favorite pulpit topic at Christmas, Thanksgiving, and other 
creat Christian feasts and anniversaries. One would, therefore, na- 
turally expect that when the Church undertook to do business—that 


is, to buy and sell and manufacture commodities—it would do it in | 
a way that would furnish business men with a model. The Catholic | 
Church has, of late years at least, been on this point purity it- | 


self. It gets money in some queer ways, but its accounts will bear 
examination. ‘The quarters of the servant girls go where they were 
intended to go without sticking to anybody’s palms. Doubtless rogues 
sometimes turn up among the administrators, but they disappear 
under swift and savage condemnation. ‘There is a careful avoidance 
of scandal and prodigious mystery about the machinery, but there 


is no tenderness for a thief. People thought they might expect the | 


same spirit from.the Methodists, but they have been disappointed. 
The Church went into business in the Book Concern, and achieved a 
prodigious success, but Satan got hold of the books, and falsified the 
entries, stole goods and sold them on his own account, pocketed com- 
missions to which he was not entitled, and, in fact, reproduced on a 
small seale the very operations he was carrying on in the City Hall. 
When Dr. Lanahan got in, he found him out and collared him, and 
was trying to drag him to the police-station, but the old culprit was 
actually able to get the clergy and laity about him, persuade them 
not to examine his books or the contents of his bag, and to give 
his accuser into custody on a charge of brawling and disorderly con- 
duct. 


ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, May 17, 1872. 

W E are at the present moment waiting with some anxiety to know what 

will be the action of the United States Senate upon the Supplemental 
Article to the Treaty. Its ratification would of course give general satisfac- 
tion, for everybody of common seuse desires that so troublesome a question 
should not be kept open, and everybody possessed of no more than human 
powers of patience is beginning to get considerably bored by the discussion. 
Of more exalted motives for desiring to avoid the breakdown of what seemed 
to be so promising an experiment in international politics, I need not speak. 
In fact, all that can be said is too obvious to be worth saying. The general 
feeling is that both countries really wish for a settlement, and that under 
such circumstances the settlement is probable if only the statesmen on both 


sides show common sense and ability. Unluckily, that “if” is considered to | 


be a very large one. 

Meanwhile, we are trying to amuse ourselves during the Whitsuntide 
recess ; and except that a steady cold drizzle has been descending for the 
last fortnight, we are as happy as we can expect to be under that melancholy 
process. ‘Che inferior topies which are ordinarily lost in the blaze of polities 
will now begin to attract attention. The claimant to the Tichborne estates, 


ivr example, has been trying again to earn sympathy in the character of the 


rightful heir, kept out of his estates by the devilish designs of his relatives. 
ile has been stumping the country in the neighborhood of his ancestral hall, 
where the tenantry all religiously believe in him, and raising funds for his de- 
fence against the charge of perjury. The case bids fair in one shape or other 
to outlast the litigation about the Alabama. Most people, however, require 
fresher topics of interest from their newspapers. Just at the present moment, 
to take a subject at random, we are having a little excitement from a vigor- 
ous artistic skirmish which is raging in the Times. The medizyvalists and 
the renaissance architects are at open war. The discussion about the new 
law courts brought out the fact that English architects at large are agreed 
only in considering their art to be in a thoroughly unsatisfactory state. Un- 
luckily,they differ radically as to the remedy to be adopted, and the proposed 
completion of St. Panl’s Cathedral has given them a very pretty ground of 

uarre 


nternal decorations in accordance with Sir Christopher Wren’s original 


designs, have decided by a majority of one to entrust the task to Mr. Burges, 


e of our best-known revivalists of medieval architecture, and who is re- 


}. The committee who are endeavoring to raise fands to complete the | 


| ported to have said that he regarded Wren’s works as an abomination. The 
architectural merit of St. Paul’s is a disputed point, although most English- 
men feel that they are more or less bound to stand up for it on patriotic 
grounds. But good or bad, it does not seem to be a promising plan to en- 
trust it to a man who has been accustomed to work all his life on entirely 
| different principles of art. It is something like requesting Wordsworth to 
put the finishing touches to an incomplete poem of Pope’s. In one way or 
another, I presume that the committee will succeed in making a mess of the 
affair. That is only to be expected from a committee. Meanwhile, the 
warmth of feeling which they have excited is in one sense characteristic. It 
is remarked that all the clergymen on the committee were in favor of Mr. 
Burges, and that they only got just enough laymen to join them to turn the 
| balance against the opposite opinion. The two or three exceptions to the 
| general run of lay opinion were of the kind who are more ecclesiastical than 
the clergy themselves. The clergy have made up their mind to medievalize 
not only our churches but society in general; and the further they carry 
out their plans, the more radically opposed they find themselves to the 
general run of lay opinion. 

A rather curious set of lectures is now in course of delivery by 
Monsignor Capel. His name, as you may perhaps remember, occurs 
in the admirable romance of “ Lothair,” Mr. Disraeli having by an over- 
sight accidentally dropped the alias under which he generally passed. 
He is held to be the best hand just now in helping Romanizing young 
| ladies and gentlemen to climb over the wall into the true fold, and he 
is therefore a considerable authority in the matter of which he treats 
—the movement towards Rome in the Church of England. Some of his 
statements illustrate curiously the remark which I have just made as to the 
degree to which the Ritualistic clergy have diverged from the general senti- 
ments of their countrymen, Like boys challenging each other to venture 
upon thin ice, they have gone further step by step until they have blundered 
into extremes which scandalize even the party whom they are imitating. 
Monsignor Capel declares, for example, that the Ritualist clergy pretend to 
an authority over the behavior of their flocks even in purely indifferent 
matters, as to the company they shall keep or the dress they shall wear, to 
which the Roman Catholic priesthood make no pretensions. They strain 
sacerdotal discipline so far, he says, that their victims find the bonds im- 
posed upon them by Archbishop Manning far more tolerable than those to 
which they submitted from Anglican priests. Such statements are, of course, 
to be taken after making allowance for the position of the speaker. The 
number of persons who are weak enough to prostrate themselves to this ex- 
tent before a Ritualist clergyman must be singularly sma!l. Probably it is 
only true of a few hysterical young ladies or a lad who has devoted himself 
| to rowing during his academical career to the entire ruin of his brains—for, 
oddly enough, the extreme High Church clergy seem to be a good deal re- 
cruited from the young men who, in the matter of athletic sport, may be 
regarded as disciples of Tom Brown. In one way or another these enthusias- 
tic persons have arrived at a state of mind which it is very difficult for the 
laity even dimly to comprehend. 

Convocation has just given an interesting illustration of the purely 
clerical view of things, by discussing at great length the Athanasian 
Creed. The discussion was, of course, bitter enough, and poor Dean 
Stanley had to enact his usual part of the Abdiel of the liberal cause. 
He, indeed, has attacked the Creed so vigorously that some people rather 
wonder that he can consent to remain in the Church which sanctions 
its use. The country clergy regard him as an atheist, and, what is worse, as 
| an atheist in disguise, and, worst of all, in the disguise of a thorough gentle- 
man and scholar. His remonstrances, however, appear to have produced a 
certain effect upon the minds of the clergy. They have not, it is true, en- 
| couraged the hope that the Creed might be modified or omitted; they have 
| not even accepted the motion that a remark might be added at the end stat- 
_ ing that the damnatory clause don’t mean anything in particular; but they 

have not pronounced so emphatically that any change whatever was alto- 

gether out of the question as might have been naturally expected. Indeed, 

the Archbishop of Canterbury made the rather remarkable ayowal, which 

required afterwards a certain amount of what is called “explanation,” that 
' none of the clergy themselves believed the Creed in its literal sense. In 
short, it is clear from various symptoms that the clergy are beginning to 
awake to a due perception that the Athanasian Creed, and especially its dam- 
natory parts, are not altogether free from objection. The bulk of the laity 
reached that conclusion about a hundred and fifty years ago; and it is not 
without a certain mixture of contempt and amusement that they watch Con- 
vocation gradually working itself up to look a little more closely at the snb- 
| ject which terrifies itso much. If it does not hasten the process a little, it 
will probably find that the world has drifted away from all interest in the 
matter of any kind whatever. 
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And yet it would be grossly unjust to deny that the clergy contains not 
oaly many hard-working men, but many men of high intellectual distinction. 
Dean Stanley himself is only a representative of a large number of liberal 
and enlightened men who would do honor to any persuasion. The pecu- 
liarity of the situation is that the Ritualist party have taken advantage of the 
creat latitude of opinion and practice permitted to the clergy to push their 
extravagant e beyond all limits. The party does not contain one man of in- 
tellectual eminence, though it has a fair preacher or two; and probably it 
makes more noise than its numbers would justify. To every proposal, how- 
ever, to put any restriction on its peculiarities, it replies by threatening dis- 
establishment, and that is a threat which has great terrors for the liberal part 
of the clergy. Disestablishment can no longer be regarded as a danger exist- 
ing only in the dim distance; and if any large party within the Church in- 
sisted upon it, there can be no doubt of the result. Thus the Ritualists can 
secure very delicate handling from the party which is most thoroughly 
opposed to them on principle; and the consequence is that they go on play- 
ing fresh pranks, each new leader trumping his predecessor’s cards, till 
their position becomes not a little anomalous. It is impossible to consider 
them seriously as an important element in English public opinion; but, after 
the manner of hot-headed people deterred by no considerations of prudence, 
they may very probably succeed in bringing about a catastrophe in spite of 
the more sensible majority. 

I have strayed pretty widely from the question of the decorations of St. 
Paul’s; and yet it is not perhaps an inappropriate text. The mania for mak- 
ing our buildings and ourselves masquerade in medieval costume affords a 
great deal of innocent amusement to those who are infected by it; but both 
the cathedral and the church are likely to be denationalized in the process. 


BISMARCK AND THE POPE. 
Bertin, May 17, 1872. 
be a Germany there can be, and must be, but one Sovereignty, and that 
uniform and absolute—The Sovereignty of the Laws.” This utterance 
of Prince Bismarck’s on the 14th of May, in the Parliament of the Empire, 
will stand by the side of his declaration in the Prussian Parliament, ‘‘ This 
is a constitutional, not confessional, government,” as a waymark of his- 
tory for this new era of Europe. The doctrine to which the Nation is 
endeavoring to recall the Republican party in the United States—of the su- 
preme and undivided sovereignty of the laws—is proclaimed in an Imperial 
Parliament made up of deputies from kingdoms and dukedoms, by the Chan- 
cellor speaking in the name of the Emperor, and is received with tumults of 
applause. And when Prince Bismarck went on to say that “whoever re- 
gards the laws of his country as not binding upon him personally, puts him- 
self without the pale of the laws and declares himself free from law,” and 
that ‘“‘the Government would use all the powers committed to it to sup- 
press such audacity against the complete sovereignty of the nation,” the 
loud and long acclamation showed how deep a chord he had struck in the 
hearts of the people. 

For this declaration of the sovereignty of the nation through the laws 
made by its own legislature, we have to thank the Pope for his rejection of 
Cardinal Hohenlohe as the ambassador of the German Empire. This ques- 
tion of the Roman Embassy, as it stands, is a pretty game upon the political 
chess-board of Europe, and looks just now very like adrawn game. One 
naturally asks himself, Why should the new German Empire, which has 
accredited an ambassador to the court of Victor Emanuel at Rome, desire 
to open diplomatic relations with the Pope, whose political sovereignty Ger- 
many would hardly care to recognize? The answer is given in the compli- 
cations that arise from the religious constituents of the Empire and their 
traditional policy. The Empire is compounded of Protestant and Catholic 
states, some of which have heretofore sustained very close relations with 
the Holy See. Bavaria, for instance, still maintains a separate ambassador 
at the Vatican, and receives a Papal nuncio at Munich. In population, the 
Enpire has, in round numbers, 14,500,000 Catholics to 25,000,000 Protest- 
ants, being a percentage of Catholics, 36; in Prussia the Catholic percentage 
is 33, or 8,000,000 Catholics to 16,000,000 Protestants. So large a Catholic 
element must be conciliated by a Protestant government ; and the policy of 
Prussia has been to treat the Roman Catholic Church as an organized iusti- 
tution—just as the United States Government persists in dealing with the 
Indians as a treaty-making power—and to maintain a good understanding 
with its head at Rome. Thus the remarkable liberty of conscience and of 
worship which Catholics have hitherto enjoyed in this most Protestant state, 
though due to the enlightened and liberal spirit of the Government, has also 
been secured to them by guarantees given to the Pope in exchange for cer- 


tain concessions or pledges on his part concerning the administration of the 
Church in Prussia. 








But the new order of things has unhinged these arrangements. A grea! 
Germanic Empire has sprung into being, under the lead of Protestant Prus- 
sia, leaving the old supports of the Papacy dismantled upon either side, and 
filling the Pope with dismay. To sow discord within that Empire; to pre- 
vent its consolidation ; to thwart Prussian influence; to embarrass the state 
with religious controversies, was now the cue of the Jesuits into whose 
hands the Pope has surrendered his infallible powers. Unfortunately, the 
immediate effect of what some strle “the Idealism of the Liberals” in the 
constitutional provision for the freedom of the Church, has been to enable 
the Jesuits to use the Roman Chureh organization as an instrument of their 
ends agaiust the state; that is to say, certain state checks having been 
withdrawn, the Church has precipitated itself with accelerating momentum 
against the state, and there is no such organized Protestantism to be used as 
a countervailing force. Hence the problem is, whether to withdraw the 
state entirely from the reach of the Church, and to keep the Chureh strictly 
to its own line, or to compel the Pope to restrain the party that is urging on 
the collision of the two. In the Prussian Parliament Bismarck declared war 
upon the Jesuits, and carried measures to their defeat. But it was import- 
ant not to alienate the Roman Catholic population, nor suffer them to be 
come organized as a political party against the state; and to show that he 
was not making war upon the Chureh nor upon the Pope, but only upon the 
Ultramontane party, which is the avowed enemy of German unity, the Chan 
cellor selected, and the Emperor appointed, a Cardinal of the Roman Catholic 
Church to represent the German Empire at the Papal See. Fer popular 
effect, this was an admirable stroke. Cardinal Hohenlohe is of a noble 
family ; one of his brothers is the Duke of Ratibor, another holds a high 
military oftice under the crown. He is a man of ordinary ability, reputed to 
be liberal or moderate in his Churchism; but no one here believes that the 
Government would have trusted him with its seerets, or have committed any 
delicate negotiations to his care. It was the name of the thing ; the popular 
effect of appointing a cardinal to such a post; the appearance of being on 
good terms with the Pope—this and nothing more. And this has been sub 
stantially gained by the nomination, while the onus of discord is thrown 
upon the Pope by his rejection. 

It looks as though Pius IX. had counted upon provoking Bismarck te 
some rash measure of retaliation, for the very terms of his rejection mean 
war: “In the present circumstances of the Holy See, it is impossible to 
authorize a cardinal of the Church to accept a charge of so much delicacy 
and responsibility.” These * cireumstances” are that the Pope has openly 
denounced the German Government as an enemy to the Chureh, and is stimu- 


lating his own followers in Germany to revolt against its authority. Oi 
course it would be a “ delicate” affair to recognize and so virtually author- 
ize a cardinal as the representative of this hostile power. Not a few in the 
Reichstag would have resented the Pope's rejection of the ambassador by 
abolishing the office and refusing any longer to recognize the Pope as a 
power to be consulted in public affairs. In the end it must come to this 
issue; but Bismarck is in no hurry. His present policy is conciliation or 
persuasion, though in recommending this he at the same time lays down 
principles that must exclude the Pope from further meddling with the inner 
economy of the German Empire. The new dogma of Infallibility renders it 
impossible for any temporal power to enter into a concordat with the Pope, 
unless that power will consent to a position of humiliation which the Ger- 
man Empire at least could never assume. Neither can it be endured that a 
foreign sovereign should interfere with the internal legislation of the Empire. 
Henceforth not concordats nor treaties, but the laws, must be sovereign ; 
and while the laws will secure to Roman Catholic subjects every right of 
conscience, they must in turn obey the laws of the country, to which they 
in turn owe their first allegiance. The Government will seek to find an am 

bassador acceptable to the Pope, but upon such a declaration of principles 
his appointment can only be a formal courtesy toward the Holy See, and his 
function that of watching against any new mischief which may be plotting at 
the Vatican. 

I saw the other day a photograph of tlie Pope which, though made in 
Rome, was evidently taken without his privity. The sacred seat, the ponti- 
fical robes, the tiara, the hands outstretched in benediction—all were true to 
the life; but the face was that of our Wilhelm, King of Prussia and Empe- 
ror of Germany, with his white moustache bristling as if for a fight, and the 
title read: “The German Pope.” As a device of Italian wit, it shows also 
the tone of Italian feeling, which is quite with Germany; and that such a 
picture is manufactured and widely sold in Rome is no mean index of the 
situation. 

The day following this interpellation upon the case of Hohenlohe was 
devoted to a discussion upon the Jesuits. Just now the Germans are amusing 
themselves with that child's play with petitions in which “the American 
citizen ” asserted his “right” so lustily some thirty yearsago. The American 
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brave outero that id now instructs his Congressman throngb the 
e press, and this failing, he petitions through the poll's. 
| ( s yet in the pe itioning sta he p titioned for and 
) iw ind now he i 0) tith ! ig t and for the J i 
e pet tion ted for thei exp ion from Germany than tl 
val p counter-petitions, and to 38 petitions against them they have 
ded | tions in tl 1" r! Thust the good sense of Parliament 
iS] ed to co measures of proscription, which would only give 
v lit | pr r t é impalpable and invuinerable ene nies of the 
bat more than once in the 1 of the debate was the complet 
| of chur al te set forth as the only way to rid the state oi 
th broil d to deprive their instigators of the power of mis- 
hief to t iD pol fhe debate eontinued through two days, 2 
| d ht wloption of the following resolutions: 

1. That status (Zustand) ot public right should be established within 
the Empire, which shal! ensure religious peace, the parity of confessions, and 
the protection of citizens against the sequestration of their rights by ecclesi- 
astical or clerical power. 

2. That upon the basis of the preamble and Sections 13 and 16 of Article 
1 of the Constitution of the Empire, a bill be set forth which shall define the 


proper standing of religious orders, congregations, and societies, shall deter- 
mine the question of thefr allowance and the conditions of their existence, 
and shall bring within its penalties the “Society of Jesus,” so far forth as 


irder are dangerous to the state. 


the doings of that 


3. Finally, to concert with the several governments united in the Empire 


imultaneous measures for the separation of church and state, as well as of 


chureh and school; and thus to prepare the way for removing for ever all 
religious disturbances from the domain of the state. 

These declarative resolutions, adopted by a vote of 205 to 84, are an em- 
phatic endorsement of the policy laid down by Prince Bismarck in his speech 
on the Hohenlohe case, and practically commit to his hands the solution ot 
the whole 

} 


amd events. 


of church and state, according to opportunities 


problem 

The dead-lock caused by the strike of the masons and carpenters on the 
one hand, and the lock-out of the masters on the other, has been brought 
mutual concessions; the workmen accepting a moderate 


to an ené by 


advance of wages (one thaler and twenty groschen, or $1 30 gold, being the 
maximum). and the masters agreeing to employ none but members of the 
Berlin Unions, and to grant certain privileges on Saturdays and festivals. 
Upon several buildings, relays of hands are now working by night to make 
May the multiplication of houses bring us the wished-ior 
AUSWANDERER. 


up for lost time. 
reduction in rent ! 








Correspondence. 


THE 


EDITOR OF 


PROS AND CONS OF GREELEY. 
To THE THE NATION: 

Sir: While, in common with many others, [ was both surprised and dis- 
appointed when Mr. Greeley was nominated at Cincinnati, yet, knowing 
that the sober second thought to which you refer in your issue of May 23 
has led a large proportion of us out West to an entirely different conclusion 
from that indicated by you, I will, with your permission, state as briefly as 
possible the reasons why so many in this section accept Mr. Greeley and 
are working heartily for-him. I premise that during the past three eventful 
weeks I have travelled extensively through Illinois and Iowa, and have had 
inany Opportunities (not unimproved) of discussing the political situation 
with the mercantile and farming classes in these States; furthermore, that 
I am not a sentimentalist, and do not “go for” Mr. Greeley because he is a 
“philosopher,” because he wears a white hat, because he is the “Sage of 
Chappaqua,” or because he is anything else than an honest citizen, fairly (1 
think) nominated for a very responsible office. In common with many radi 
cal Republicans and equally radical Democrats, I accept him as a Presiden- 
tial candidate—Ist, because [ place no confidence in the promises of reform 
made by the present Administration with a view to obtaining a new lease of 
power. 

2d, Because Mr. Greeley is unquestionably a vigorous embodiment of 
the intense wish of thoughtful men North and South to bury the past and 
work together in harmony hereafter for the promotion of the common weal. 

3d, Because I am a Revenue Reformer, and accept Mr. Greeley’s surren- 
der of his personal preferences (deeply rooted as we know them to be) as at 
once practical and sensible; a surrender gracefully made and entitled to a 
courteous acceptance. 

ith 


Because Civil-service Reform must in the nature of things precede 


N 
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ation. 


and 


{ believe Mr. Greeley the Editor knows too much of 
g all branches of our Civil Service not to realize the 
and speedy purification, and that Mr. Greeley 
ident, frankly and manfully accepting the Cincinnati platform as his 
faith and 
Grant if re-elected, or than any “statesman” or “gentlemar 


rene We Orin; 
the rettenness pervadi 
“l there is for its thorough 
as Pres 
rule of manners,” would prove a more trustworthy reformer 
than Mr. 
(and [ hope T respect both classes) whom the Baltimore Convention is like]; 
to nominate. 

Sth, While | would prefer Mr. Greeley’s withdrawal and the nomination 
of a less objectionable candidate by a convention supp!-mentary alike to 
Cincinnati, Philade!phia, and Baltimore, yet I see no reasonable probability 

f any such action, far less any reasonable ground to hope that, if taken, it 
more harmoniously than the Cincinnati Convention did. In the 
eveut action we should certainly have three, probably four, Pre- 
sidential candidates, and the present inaumbent would be sure to retain his 
Aiming to be a practical reformer, I am willing to waive some of my 
pet preferences in order te advance the general welfare, and regard any 
course eminently unwise that tends at this critical moment to divide the 
friends of reform. Baltimore must supplement Cincinnati, in order to give 
the ideas that brought about the Cincinnati Convention a chance to operate 
Baltimore assuredly will aot, if the truest friends of 
‘incinnati because it was not in all respects what 
they hoped for, or because in some respects it was as low in tone as Phila 


1 reentli 
ag resy 


of such 


seat. 


in our national polities. 


those ideas *‘ go back on” ¢ 


| delphia or Baltimore can be. 


Let me add that I think you take a rather narrow view of the Cincinnati 
True, it was called together on the basis of the Missouri ‘ Liberal 
platform. But as many earnest Protectionists are equally ear 
nest in behalf of Civil-service Reform (or at least regard the latter as only 
to the former), and as, I fear, some ardent Revenue 
Reformers are not equally ardent in behalf of Civil-service Reform, would it 
1ot have been most unwise to repel the one in order to retain the other? 
Must the party of reform in nowise go beyond the limits of the “few pater- 
where it first saw the light? Must the growing chicken for ever 
continue eribbed in the shell ? 

My letter already is unconscionably long, but I differ so seldom with the 
Nation that when I do differ it seems as if I must try and keep it in the right 
way. 

Will you also allow me to add that you are not quite fair in ascribing 
‘heaviness of soul and bitterness of spirit” to the Chicago Tribune in its 
support of Mr. Greeley. Mr. Horace White, I have reason to believe, was 
among the “ surprised and disappointed” referred to above. He has, how- 
ever, frankly accepted the action of the Cincinnati Convention, and is 
‘working like a beaver” with most encouraging results to ensure the tri- 
umph of its candidate. The Tribune has too much at stake, both in prestige 
and capital, to make so stupendous a blunder as the halting support of a 
dubious Presidential candidate would be; and its cheerful, hearty, and effec- 
tive endorsement of the Cincinnati nominations, after recovering from its 
first surprise, is a striking illustration of the manner in which “the sober 
second thought” is operating throughout the President-making section ot 
our country—the West. 


meeting. 


Republican ” 


second in importance 


nal acres ” 
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Cutcaeo, May 28, 1872. 


Not 


4G campaign documents we are promised new editions of Greeley’s “ Recol- 
44 = lections of a Busy Life” (EB. B. Treat) and Parton’s “ Life of Greeley ”’ 
(Osgood & Co.); ‘A Representative Life of Horace Greeley,” by that 
representative blatherskite, L. U. Reavis, with an introduction by Cassius M. 
Clay (G. W. Carleton & Co.) ; and “ The Political Record of General Grant,” 
by Nelson Cross (J. S. Redfield).———Among the publications announced by 
Osgood & Co. are the following : ‘‘ Woods and By-ways of New Eugland,” by 
Wilson Flagg; “Fifive at the Fair, and Other Poems,” by Robert Brown- 
ing; “ Mrs. Scagg’s Husband, and Other Pieces,” by Bret Harte; Eastlake’s 
“Hints on Household Taste,” edited for American readers by Charles C. 
Perkins; “ Art Education, Scholastic and Industrial,” by Walter Smith ; 
and “ Boston Illustrated.” 


es. 


—The Executive Committee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art desire 
us to say that the statement which has appeared in the foreign correspon- 
dence of the Nation and other papers, that the Museum had bought certain 
paintings at the Gillott sale in London, is entirely incorrect. The mistake 
arose from the fact that the gentleman who made these purchases has acted 
as the agent of the Museum in Europe. He made no purchases whatever 
ou behalf of the Museum on that occasion. 
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—Mr. James Gordon Bennett died at his residence in Fifth Avenue in this 
city on the afternoon of Saturday last. If amid the conflicting statements made 
we may take for true the one contained in his own journal, he had reached the 
age of seventy-seven; but if we measure his age by his labors, he had lived 
half as long again, for a more devoted and indefatigable worker than he has 
been for most of his days is seidom seen even in America. He was born of 
respectable parents, resident in the town of Keith in Banffshire, a poor coun- 
tv of the Scottish Highlands on the shore of the German Ocean. Young 
Jennett’s father resolved on making him a priest, and the boy received the 
beginnings of an education, first at school iu his native village, and vext, for 
two or three years, at a Romanist seminary in Aberdeen, where he learned 
some Latin and mathematics, and more Spanish, the latter acquisition being 
destined to be of service to him later, and its influence being even to-day 
traceable in the screeds of South American telegrams in which the Herald 
still “ surpasses all its competitors "—if indeed any of them compete. For 
some reason or other, probably because he did not recognize in himself much 
spiritual-mindedness, Mr. Bennett left the seminary, and in 1819, for still 
other reasons, none of which seems to be known to his many obituary bio- 
graphers, he set sail for this country, or rather for the Provinces, and landed 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia. There he gave lessons in book-keeping, service in 
some shop haying perhaps employed part of the time unaccounted for be- 
tween his majority and his twenty-third year. From Halifax he went al- 
most immediately to Boston, where he was soon in such poverty that for a 
night or two, if report speaks truth, the Commou was his bedroom, and a 
chance-found shilling gave him the first meal he had tasted in two days. At 
the end of two years spent in Boston in the bookseller’s shop of a country- 
man of his, Bennett bad saved a little money, for he was as canny 
and thrifty as the proverbial Scot, had none of the alinost proverbial 
Seoteh habits of intemperance and social wrangling by the half-day 
together, and was saving of pennies. From this city he went directly 
to Charleston, to which city he was taken by a publisher who met 
him here, and by whom he was employed in translating for a Charleston 
journal the principal news of Spanish and French journals, which at that 
time—1823—were full of wars and rumors of wars. Thus far his prepara- 
tion for journalism, if it had been desultory, had been good. He knew seve- 
ral countries and several parts of his adopted country ; he was well up in 
several languages; he had had a wide personal experience, had undergone 
several disenchantments, and had developed an enormous self-reliance and 
a very great readiness with his pen. It is a popular error which our tathers 
would have wondered at to suppose that he could not write; before the 
Herald had “ tormed” a set of meu who could servilely do a Kind of writing 
which Mr. Bennett did by the natural bent of his talent, he was its most vo 
luminous and effective contributor. In Boston he had seen his employers in 
bankruptcy because they made books tov good for the public to buy; in 
Charleston he had learned that slavery was to be let alone; and further, had 
taken a news-gathering jhint from his employer of the Courier, who kept a 
fast yacht for getting early news from incoming vessels, in imitation of 
which Bennett in after-days had his pony expresses and pilot-boats, then his 
courier-pigeons, and at last his steam yachts and telegraphs; he never made 
a paper which, as Wills and Lilly’s books were, was too good tor the meanest 
intelligence; and he never afterwards did as he did in Boston—sacritice 
business to the muses. ‘To get all the news into a newspaper which should 
thoroughly suit the vulgar mind, and which yet should have so much news 
in it as to be indispensable to the respectable reader, was by this time pretty 
clearly before his mind as the object at which the journalist should aim. One 
more illusion, however, he was to discard. He was not a man of political 
convictions based on perception or love of any truths of any kind which it 
was his desire to see established ; he was for himself always; but he was not 
yet rid of the notion, then everywhere accepted, that a newspaper must be 
an unequivocal party organ. It took some years, some rery severe rebuffs, 
some overthrows which would have been fatal to most men, before this in- 
domitable Scotch free-lance discovered that the only way to be free was to be 
perfectly free, even to the point of injudicious license and impudeut self 
assertion ; but once having learned it, and being now too old to learn much 
else, he never forgot it; and from 1835, when at the age of forty he esta 
blished the Herald, no one but he could say that it was to do so and so, and 
refrain from doing this and that. He made it an independent, impudent 
news-gatherer, and kept it such. 


—That Mr. Bennett did journalism a great service, every one must admit. 
That he did not render it this service without at the same time doing it great 
injury, and that the stage in which he left it is not to be forsaken and left 
behind, no one, we suppose, cau rightly deny. Indeed, Mr. Bennett lived to 
see—or lived so long that he had the opportunity of seeing—that the Herald 
order of journalism is already in great part superseded. If to buy the news 
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and sell it were all of journalism, the Herald would not now be held in con 
tempt by all men—and they are an increasing number—who believe that the 
true province of a great journal is to buy and sell not news alone but new 
accompanied by such comments as shall help the general public. te unde 
stand the intelligence each morning spread before it, and shall be of a 
acter to assist “ right reason and the will of God to prevail.” ** The Herald's 
method in journalism,” says one of our generalizers, ‘is to lay before t} 
people all that happens: this is God's teachin 


v God, however, s not 
own interpreter, and the best joumalist is not he who dumps most tacts be 


fore his public, nor yet he who by his comments aims to acquire to hit 
power and influence in polities or in the gold market, but he who, exereisi: 
power in virtue of intelligence and right feeling, uses it to advance the gen 
eral good with no thought of his own aggrandizement, or even of his 
nal’s, and with much thought for the public. The lesson of Mr. Bennet 
career, laborious and successful as it was, is not in the most important re 
spects a good one. In his domestic life and in his relations with his 
workers on the paper which he idolized, he was greatly liked, even toy 
We have known of many instances of his great and thoughtful kindness ¢ 
those who had served him. But he has left behind him a bad example as 
well as a good one; and to-day, men who can imitate his seurrility a 
audacity and shamelessness, but not his acuteness, his generosity, his ents 
prise, his genius for finding out not only the bad and mean things, but als 
the good things about which the people wanted to know immediately, are 
doing much to make our profession a disgraceful one, and to give us an impist 
press as he gave us the Satanic 


—After along delay, caused by the outbreak of the rebellion, Mr. Quiney 
Ward’s statue of Shakespeare has been put in its place in Central Park 
It stands at the southern end of the Mall, and at no great distance from 
another of Mr. Ward’s pieces of statuary, The Indian Hunter. The exe 
cises attending the formal presentation of the work to the Park Commis 
sioners were various and for the most part pleasing, and attracted a large 
assemblage, some thousands strong, composed of all classes of people, but 
on the whole, best representing the great body of the community. It was 
for example, an assembly which gave to Mr. Bryant, the orator of the day, 
such a reception as it must have been pleasant to him to receive, as beins 


honorable to himself and to his fellow-citizens: but it was an asseinbly 
which also gave to Mr. Edwin Booth a reception quite as demonstrative as 
was given to the Nestor of American poets and one of the foremost of Aim 
rican citizens. Itisa good deal to say of a miscellaneous representative 
body that, to its respect for a man and an author, to its conftid in th 
character of a citizen, to its recognition of a lifelong right employment 


of eminent abilities, to its pride in a poet whose reputation is a national 
honor, it gives as warm and hearty an expression as it gives to its liking 
tor a popular favorite, whose name is synonymous with amusement and with 
such indulgence in romance as the average man can most easily and agree 
ably allow himself. The exercises consisted of speech-making by Judge 
Daly and Colonel Stebbins, who recounted the history of the plan te give 
the Park a monument of Shakespeare; the unveiling of the statue by Mr 
Ward and Mr. Wrey Mould, who flung off the American flag which con 
cealed the figure ; an oration by Mr. Bryant, who lauded the poet in simple 
language, and, for a wonder, made a speech with something fresh in it ; some 
of Mr. Theodore Thomas’s admirable orchestral music ; some singing by the 
Arion Musical Society, who gave their andience much pleasure; and the 
recitation by Mr. Booth of a poem by Mr. R. H. Stoddard. The exigency 
of the recitation may have required the selection of these verses rather than 
the far better ones by Mr. Bayard Taylor which were printed the same 
morning in the Tribune, and which have a desirable ingenuity, some elo 
quence, and some elevation, as well as some newness of ideas. It is doing 
no injustice to the poem which was recited to say that some of its stanzas 
are too much like some with which childhood made us all acquainted 
“ A gentleman of good account 
in Norfolk lived of jate, 
Whose wealth and riches did amount 
To most of his estate.” 

Literary simplicity is a good thing; but unless it has sound sense and good 
thought behind it, the work which it produces is rightly described when it 
is called trivial. This, plain a matter as it is at all times, appears to be now 
and again forgotten by some of our writers engaged in reacting against the 
American tendency to fine writing and to intensity of subject and treatment 


—The weather and the Park on the occasion of the giving of Mr. Ward’s 
statue to the city both did their best to promote the enjoyment of the thou- 
sands who gathered together on the grass. The weather was nothing less 
than charming, the sun’s heat being tempered by clouds which not only had 
all the beauty of form and color which have “commendably distinguished 
the sunsets of the last few days,” as we heard a gentleman remark, but 
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which came and went with a changing, checkering effect of sunshine and 
shadow which added greatly to the life of the scene, whether as exhibited in 
the foliage and grass or in the gay-colored throng of men, women, and chil- 


dren. It was perhaps an inordinately favorable specimen of Shakespearc’s 
April weather— 
* The uncertain g'ory of an April day. 

Which now shows all the beauty of the sun 

Aud by-and-by a cloud takes all away’ — 
but it recalled the verses to mind as the parasols went up and then down 
again, as once in a whiie there would come a fear of rain which 
would in a momeut or two be driven away by a flash of sunshine bright- 
ening every bud and leaf into new and vivid green. The audience was 
of course orderly and attentive, and it was possible for more people than 
one would have supposed to hear the speakers, talking as they were in the 
open air. Mr. Bryant spoke at some length, making his principal point when 
he remarked upon those philosophers who have thought, or thought that they 
thought, Lord Bacon or somebody else to have been the man ‘who wrote 


and 


Shakespeare.” 
was that he had often reflected on the Bacon who was lost to philosophy 
when this philosopher, Shakespeare, turned his attention to poetry, on the 


decided, or circumstances decided, that Shakespeare’s preaching was to be 
done in sock and buskin instead of gown and bands. The ease with which 
the list might be lengthened—if we leave out of view certain obvious con- 
siderations, and if we do not insist too much upon the literal truth of what 
we say—wilil strike everybody who thinks of it for a moment, and indicates 
the real cogency of the argument. Miracles of men we should have indeed, 
should writing some dozens of “ Lears,” “‘ Hamlets,” ‘‘ Tempests,” and simi- 
lar trifles turn out to be the amusement of Euglish Lord Chancellors in their 
leisure moments. We suppose any one in the audience who recollected 
Bacon's acknowledged verses, weighty but crabbed, while the Arion was sing- 
ing “‘Where, oh! where is Fancy bred?” must have marvelled to think that 
any man could entertain such a theory. Shakespeare, even if he had writ- 
ten no dramas, might have turned a penny by the sale of lyrical poetry, for 
which, to borrow the language of Sir Andrew, he had the back trick simply 
as well as most Lllyrians, and we can all fancy what a fist of it the Lord 
Chancellor would have made in trying at the songs; yet a leading professor 
in a famous law-school imagines himself to have shown that Lord Bacon 
wrote ‘‘ Take, oh! take those lips away,” and “ Full fathom five thy father 
Ves.” The explanation may, perhaps, lie in the fact that grave students of 
the law, tied down more than most other men to strictness of reasoning, yet 
tempted more than most other men to subtlety and ingenuity, have to be 
allowed an opportunity to get away once in so often into some region where 
they can be as far as possible from fact, and may play at will with the faculties 
which their real werk has tasked—where they may be acute visionaries and 
innocent sophists, with no man to molest them or make them afraid. Thus, 
perhaps, it is that an able lawyer may be a Swedenborgian in religion; or a 
Baconian as regards the authorship of the “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” or 
a believer in Monboddo’s man. Or shall we give up and say that it is the 
sane men who do the insanest things? They it is, at all events, who de- 
velop most of the insanity. 

—A remarkable instance of literary integrity has just been furnished by 
M. Gabriel Gravier, of Rouen, author of a life of his illustrious townsman, 
La Salle, which in 1869 took the prize offered by the Société Libre d’Emula- 
tion du Commerce et de l’Industrie de la Seine Inferieure. A few months 
jater appeared Mr. Francis Parkman’s “ Discovery of the Great West,” an 
exhaustive and masterly history of La Salle’s career, based not only on docu- 
ments obtainable in this country aloue, but also on researches made by Mr. 
Parkman personally in France, and—another point on which competition on 
the part of a foreigner was almost impossible—on a careful and sympathetic 
reconnoissance of the various scenes of La Salle’s activity. This volume fell 
into the hands of M. Gravier when his own work was nearly off the press, 
so that he could profit by it only for his final chapters; and he might have 
contented himself, in the interest of his amour propre, with a brief abstract 
of Mr. Parkman’s narrative that should add little or nothing to what he had 
himself written. He preferred, however, the more manly and, as he says, 
the more loyal and patriotic course of publishing a sort of supplement, in 
which he reviews his own work, comparing it step by step with Mr. Park- 
mau’s and doing full justice to the skill and successful perseverance of his 
literary rival. He prefaces it with a letter addressed to the author of the 
‘ Discovery of the Great West,” and the French language was never more 
gracefully employed than in this ackuowledgment of the superiority of the 
American history. M. Gravier exercises an independent judgment in matters 
not susceptible of demonstration, as, for instance, the extent to which La 
“alle’s misfortunes were attributable directly to the machinations of the 


The substance of what the orator had to say on this head | 


ation. 


Jesuits; M. Gravier being less tolerant of these gentry than Mr. Parkman, 
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and rather disposed to justify La Salle’s habitual suspicions of the Jesuit 
Fathers. In a single point only does he discover an error of fact in Mr. Park- 
man’s work, and that due to an error on the part of M. Margry, Mr. Parkman's 
informant. La Salle was baptized, not born, November 22, 1643. M. Gravier’s 
supplement makes 105 octavo pages, besides nearly 20 more of bibliography, 
cartography, iconography, ete., pertaining to his subject. We may properly 


| notice here that the Abbé H. R. Casgrain, of Quebec, has published a sma] 


pamphlet of 90 pages, entitled “Francis Parkman,” in which, with some abate- 
ment of praise on account of his want of sympathy with the Jesuits, he says 
of Mr. Parkman that “ Canada owes him a public testimonial of gratitude,” 
and suggests ‘‘ that the Federal Government cause his portrait to be painted 
and placed in the Library of Parliament at Ottawa.” 

—Since Mr. Bright rediscovered the Cave of Adullam, the metaphor-hun- 
ters who have taken refuge in it must have quite equalled, both in numbers and 
variety, its original tenants. In fact, within the past few months they haye 
so overcrowded it that some measure of relief is earnestly to be desired. Its 
likeness to the Cincinnati Convention ended, as everybody knows, with the 


| mustering of the forces; and a Scriptural parallel for the subsequent action 


| of the Convention has yet to be suggested. Till something better is found, 
Jeremy Taylor and the Hooker lost to the Church when Shakespeare | - a . 





the parable of Jotham (Judges ix. 8-20) may serve, with such interpreta- 
tion as each reader chooses to put upon it. Slightly abridged, it runs as fol- 


| lows: 


“The trees went forth on a time to anoint a king over them; and they 
said unto the olive-tree, Reign thou over us. But the olive-tree said unto 
them, Should I leave my fatness? . . And the fig-tree said unto them, 
Should I forsake my sweetness and my good fruit? . . . And the vine 
said unto them, Should I leave my vine? . . . 

‘“‘Then said all the trees unto the bramble, Come thou, and reign over us. 
And the bramble said unto the trees, If in truth ye anoint me king over you, 
then come and put your trust in my shadow; and if not, let fire come out of 
the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon. 

““« Now therefore,’ continues Jotham, ‘if ye have done truly and sincerely 
in that ye have made Abimelech king, and if ye have dealt well with Jerub- 
baal and his house, and have done unto him according to the deserving of his 
hands . . if ye then have dealt truly and sincerely with Jerubbaal and 
with his house this day, then rejoice ye in Abimelech, and let him also re- 
joice in you, 

‘*¢ But if not, let fire come out from Abimelech, and devour the men of 
Shechem and the house of Millo; and let fire come out from the men of 
Shechem and from the house of Millo, and devour Abimelech.’ ” 

—A correspondent of the London Times, writing from Rome, discredits 
the popular belief in the archeological and other treasures hidden in the 
bed of the Tiber, which it is proposed to bring to light by dredging, and 
even by turning the river into a new channel behind St. Angelo, as part of 
the municipal plan for expanding the habitable portions of the city. “Iam 
told,” he says, “that many old ladies in England are on the look-out for a 
telegram announcing the disinterment of a seven-branched candlestick from 
the river’s bed; and one of my London correspondents rather irreverently 
expresses an opinion that the Brazen Serpent would be an acceptable find. 
I believe there is just as much chance in finding the one as the other.” In 
the first place, he thinks it much more natural for persons wishing to conceal 
their property from invaders or other foes, to bury it in the earth rather than 
to fling it almost irrecoverably into a river. That Gregory the Great did not, 
as has been charged, obstruct the Tiber with statues of the gods and other 
pagan marbles, seems probable from the fact that this would have invited an 
overflow of the Tiber, whose inconveniencies were not courted, and which 
had even, by breeding a pestilence, caused the death of one of Gregory’s 
predecessors. Moreover, the Tiber’s bottom has had a good deal of practical 
investigation. Nothing was discovered by Sixtus IV. when he rebuilt the 
Ponte Sisto from its foundations. The Ponte Rotto was in like manner three 
times rebuilt (1549-1598). Water-mills and net-fishing have produced no 
discoveries, aud the baring of the bed in some places in summer has thus far 
revealed nothing. The disappearance of the evormous amount of statuary 
known to have existed in Rome in the sixth century after Christ—of which 
Zaccharia wrote that there were nearly 4,000 bronze statues of emperors and 
generals, £0 golden and 66 ivory statues of the gods, and innumerable marble 
statues, not to speak of a host of private possessions of this description—is 
accounted for by the value of the metal for other purposes and of the marble 
for making lime. Shocking as it may appear, thousands of statues were 
broken up to be burnt in kilns, some of which have been discovered since 
the middle of the last century with sculptured fragments lying about them ; 
and this vandalism was not checked till Pope Paul III., passeda law 
that condemned to death without pardons persons guilty of throwing torsos 
or fragments of marble iuto lime-kilns (A.D. 1534). Finally, says the 
Times’ correspondent, there is pleuty of evidence that the spoils of the Temple 
of Jerusalem were removed from Rome, being taken by Genseric, King of 
the Vandals, to Carthage, and thence by Belisarius to Constantinople. Jus- 
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tinian sent them back to Jerusalem, where they were distributed among 
various churches. 

—No doubt the taste for gardening is rapidly extending in this country 
and particularly among our women; or rather we may say that their innate 
taste for flowers and other natural objects small enough to come fully within 
their comprehension, our American women are now suffered to indulge with 
a freedom formerly not allowed them. Life in this country has not lost all 
its material hardness; probably there is no country in the world better fitted 
by Providence for causing the acute misery and the speedy extirpation of 
each poets, artists, end persons of like temperament as feel the need of 
regular rations in the way of aged traditions, and who go into a deciine and 
die for want of ruins—with ivy on them, or “on to them” as we say in the 
dialect of our own noble land—the vigorous young giant, etc., ete. 
But some of our grinding utilitarianism we clearly are losing. The 
honest old farmer of New England who, whenever he had got cross enough 
ever his hard cider, used to call for “bilin water,” which having obtained 
he proceeded to pour over any geraniums or other useless “derned 
things ” which his wife had been cherishing, is a much rarer old gentleman 
than he used to be, and less “ moross.” The Western home where a “ passel 
o’ dogs” was the principal ornament of the door-yard is not the common 
sight that it has been in comparatively recent memory. We fear that few of 
us are building such houses as the average critic of art matters can look at 
long and remain capable of enjoying his meals—few, indeed, such houses as 
he can look upon and continue to live; it is but too true, we fear, that no- 
body could kiss the book and say that the pictures we buy to put upon our 
walls are not monumental testimony of the moral turpitude, intellectual 
feebleness, and physical deformity of the miscreant who painted them, the 
abandoned outeast who bought them, and the miserable liar and thief who 
acted as the go-between in the infamous transaction. To hear some of the 
critics in art matters one must fear that the houses and the artists and the 
architects and the pictures—both the chromo-pictures and those manufac- 

*tured by the old process—are indeed open to these objections. But our horti- 
culture flourishes, and we imagine we should have to go far enough west- 
ward to find the prairie itself in blossom before we should find that the 
place of the natural flowers has not latterly been much more than nade up, 
in mere number, by those which the cultivator, with his orchards and gar- 
dens, has brought in his train. But there is perhaps something to criticise 
even in so good a movement as this one, which takes our women out into the 
cpen air, and sets flowers upon all our tables and about all door-yards, and 
even dresses in “ gay garniture of bud and bloom” the wicked haunts of the 
office-seekers. They have actually taken “ flora”—as a certain contempo- 
rary of ours said on Decoration Day—and with them, or it, have decorated the 
ball of the Convention now in session at Philadelphia. In making our cri- 
ticism we shall not use the violent language of the art critics, but rather the 
temperate tone of a late English author who has written a book called 
“Plowers and Gardens,” which Messrs. Strahan & Co. publish, and which is 
sold by Messrs. Routledge of this city. The writer was a doctor who hada 
fondness for horticulture, and the criticism which he makes upon his coun- 
trywomen is that they are too fond of taking from the florists the elegant 
and beautiful varieties of flowers which those dealers are unnaturally fond of 
producing ; that they have all gone astray from nature. Why make a garden 
a theatrical display ? he asks. Why in the pursuit of “double” flowers give 
up the old favorites which have not indeed the charm that a bunch of 
colored ribbons might have, but which have their own charm of simple 
beauty in color, of individual expressiveness, and of associations with early 
memories and with the poetic literature of the language? His view seenis to 
us very sound, and his protest worth making in these evil days, when be- 
yond question we are all going to the dogs together, and when we let the 
purserymen make our rose? for us, while it is only our aged men who know 
what a sweetbrier rose looks like. What, we would ask, will be the moral 
and religious character and what the future in the next world of children 
who know only of azaleas and the double-poppy of all colors, and never have 
associated with the gilly-flower and the red single poppy? The dog-rose we 
may expect to see take care of itself and descend to our posterity, but we 
suppose the last child has been born who will ever sce a sweet-william or 
look up to a single-hollyhock, or smell southernwood. “Something ought 
to be done about it.” 

—The guardians of the municipal library of Bordeaux, which has long had 
a collection of twenty-one volumes bearing the signature of Montaigne, have 
lately discovered another on its shelves, a copy of the “ Historia Regni Hun- 
garici” of Bonfinius, a large folio, in fine preservation. Apropos to this dis- 
covery, La Gironde recalls the sale of a copy of Ceesar’s “‘ Commentaries,” 
with autograph annotations by Montaigne, to the Duc d’Aumale for 5,650 
francs. It had cost its previous possessor 1 frauc. 
yielded a greater percentage of profit. 


of the deceased, and two lithographic illustrations ; 


| ticularly their system of education. 
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—The Freuch press still teems with publications relating to the dolorous , 
campaigns of 1770-71, but they begin now to offer a somewhat greater va- 
riety than hitherto. By the side of works by such prominent commanders 
as Bazaine ( L’ Armée du Rhin”) and Des Palliéres (‘‘ Orléans"), we have 
a new genre in such memoirs as these: * de 


téflexions d'un Prisonnier 


Guerre ;” “ La Captivité & Ulm,” by the Rey. Pére Joseph, who adds a list 


‘Six Mois de Captivité a 
le Rambaud; “ Six Mois en Baviére,” by the 


th 


Koenigsberg,” by the Abbé Cami! 
Abbé Landau; and “ Les Prisonniers Praneais A Kalk et au Gremberg. prés 
Cologne,” by the Abbé Deblaye, Professor at the Seminary of Pout-a Mous- 
son. Some of these chaplains had endured sieges, at Metz and Strasbourg, 
with the troops whom they afterwards accompanied into captivity, and 
mingle reminiscences with their narrative; the Abbé Rambaud impreved 
his sojourn in Eastern Prussia to study the manners of the people, and par 
Then we have,‘ La Garde Mobile de 
l’Hérault ” at the sieges of Langres and of Paris, and in Algeria during the 
Kabyle insurrection of 1271; “ Histoire Médicale du Bloeus de Metz;” 
“Souvenirs d'un Chirurgien d’Ambulance” at Sedan, Balan, Bazeilles ; 
“Travaux d’Investissement exécutés par les Armées Allemandes autour de 
Paris;” and the malicious “ Mémoires d'une Pendule, Prisonniére de Guerre 
en 1870-71.” Of Victor Hugo’s “ L’Année Terrible,” we intend speaking at 
some length hereafter. More thoughtful and valuable than any of the works 
yet mentioned is Valfrey’s “ Histoire de la Diplomatie du Gouvernement de la 
Défense Nationale,” in two volumes, constituting Parts I. and IT, He calls 
attention to the fact that the Government of National Defence made fewer iv 


| novations in the diplomatic service than in any other department, and in spite 
| of the pressure of the clubs and Radical journals left the diplomatic personne! 
| substantially unaltered. The credit of this he gives to the Minister of Foreign 
| Affairs, but especially to his representative at Tours, M. de Chauderdy, who 


with his protestations at that time that victory was certain for the Army 


succeeded in retaining the support of Gambetta. As a consequence, he says 
that ou this side the Government did little but what was sensible, correct, 
and patriotic. He blames Trochu for preventing Favre from aceepting 
Moltke’s overtures on the 5th of December, immediately after the French 
disaster at Orleans. To be sure, Trochu was not alone in his opposition, 
though he was most urgent; but his subsequent assertion that he never bad 
any faith in the siege of Paris as a military operation contrasts singularly 
of 


Paris. M. Valfrey’s third volume will embrace the capitulation, the armis 


| tice, the Treaty of Versailles, the insurrection of March 1%, and the Treaty 


of Frankfort. 

—The Historische Zeitschrifi pronounces Fontane’s * Der Deutsche Krieg 
von 1866” the best library history of that war. A similar compliment can- 
not in conscience be paid by the Italians to D. Homberger’s historical studies 


' on the same event, which have lately appeared in the Preussische Annalen. 


| tion in another hemisphere. 


Perhaps no book ever 


Senator Jacini at least has thought it worth his while to refute them in the 
same periodical (for April), so far as they concern the Prusso-Italian alli- 
ance. It would appear that IHomberger’s long residence in Italy has not 
preserved him against errors of fact and misconceptions, which Jacini recti- 
fies with the courtesy and self-restraint characteristic of the cultivated Italian. 
The Brazilians, on the other hand, give the palm toa German history of their 
war with Paraguay, over English, French, and American competitors. The 
first volume of L. Schneider's “ Der Krieg der Tripple- Allianz gegen der 
Republik Paraguay,” gives promise of being the fullest and most authentic 
account of the River Plate that has yet been at- 
tempted. Unlike Minister Washburn, it is no part of the author's object in 
writing to defeud himself, for he was never at the seat of war, and obtained 
all his knowledge of what took place there from close study and cbserva- 
During the progress of hostilities he was a fre- 
quent contributor on the subject of them to the Militdrische Blatter, Neuc 
Preussische Zeitung, Unsere Zeit, and other German reviews, and was led by 
the success which attended a French translation of his articles from the peri- 
odical last named to undertake the complete history now begun to be 
issued. The present volume traces the cause of the war in the history of 
Uruguay since its independence in 1911, and extends to the passage of the 
Paranda. Considering the distance at which he wrote, Herr Schneider’s ac- 
curacy and minuteness of detail are remarkable. 


the contest on 


HENRY DUNSTER.* , 

\ the author of this little biography himself observes, it may seem rather 
4% ate in the day to be writing the life of a man who has been dead more 
than two hundred years. But no one who reads his work will think the time 
and pains Dr. Chaplin has expended upon it thrown away. To all intelli- 
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the carly history of New Eugland, the lives and characters 
1 mor 
? 


to set them rth iuliy and 


‘ © laid the foundations of her states will grow mor 
goes on, and special attempts 


2” more and more frequeutly made. This tribute to the memory 


le Dunster is an excellent example of the spirit and manner in which 

h monography should be written. [+t is justly eulogistie of the admirable 

ilities of its subject, and rational idignant at the harsh treatment he 
eCCLY recause of his reiigious opinions, and yet not unfair to those who 
e viscientiously administered it, looking at their conduct as nearly as may 
1 the light of the days in which they lived rather than in that of our own. 


infer that the author is a minister of the Baptist denomination, who was 

rally moved to put in a popular form adapted to the use of the general 
reaier the virtues and sufferings of one of the early confessors of the faith he 
This task he 
ms of all religious opinions may read with interest and profit. 


has done in vo sectarian spirit, and the result is a work 
i pers 
I'he time and place of the birth of Dunster are not ascertained with abso- 
It is probable, however, that he was born in or near Bury, 
Lancashire, about 1612, 
einent of his nature was very early developed in him—so early, indeed, if 


yt vuinty 
He came of a Puritan stock, and the religious 


he really began to concern himself with religious matters at four years of age, 
that itis singular he did not share the early doom of those good children 

iose fate is regarded as a warning rather than an example by impeniteut 
infants with a vocation to play rather than piety ; but his boyhood and youth 
naturally felt the influence of the religious atmosphere in which he grew up. 
and his mind was easily directed to the contemplation of serious things. One 
of his greatest temptations was ‘an inordinate desire of humane learning,” 
which he apparently regarded as coming from the adversary, and doubted 
whether he should not pray not to be led into it. We know that some of 
the Fathers of the church considered that the heathen poets were possessed 
of devils who spoke through them harmonious oracles, with malice intent 
towards mankind. Undismayed by this patristie warning, the late Thomas 
Moore, in an article on “ Boyd’s Father” in the Edinburgh Review, ventured 


to long for the vision of ‘the ample wings of fire on which the demon of 


Pindar soared aloft, or the laughing eyes of Horace’s familiar, or even the 
sardonic grin and pointed tail of the short devil of Martial.’ And he even went 
so far as to promise them, if they only would return and possess contempo- 
rary poets, that, for fear of accidents, not a saint should be allowed to come 
near them! Dunster, doubtless, encountered those seductive imps in a 
more reverend spirit, and compelled them to serve him instead of being ear- 
ried away by them. This conflict, if sueh it were, was had chiefly in the 
halls of Magdalen, on the banks of the Cam, which he entered 
Milton was his contemporary at Cambridge, though as he 


when 
ibeut fourteen. 


ollege and four years his elder in age, and two in academic 


was of another 


standing, it is to be feared that there was no personal intercourse between 
them. Still the freshman may have seen his handsome senior meditating the 


muse under the old trees or by the riverside, though without discovering the 
haio of immortality encircling that beautiful head. 

After graduating Dunster probably took orders and preached awhile in 
England. The condition of ecclesiastical and political matters there, how- 
ever, was not such as to make it a desirable if a safe residence for ministers 
who were unwilling to take their complexion from Lambeth and Whitehall. 
ile accordingly emigrated to New England, and landed in Boston in the 
uumer of 1640, and lived for awhile ‘ou his own estate at the Northeast 
corner of Court and Washington Streets.” He must have found a house 
ready built, as he was called to the presidency of the college almost immedi- 
ately afier his removal. Boston must have been a large place at that time, 
with its three hills “ feathering to the top,” the cireumambient Charles with 
the beautiful heights beyond it, and the bay studded with wooded islands in 
It was but a village of thirty or forty houses, but never was 
there a village of such size which had such a society of able and learned 
men, many of them graduates of Cambridge and Oxford, who had come into 
the wilderness that they might worship God according to their consciences. 
John Harvard had just before been the occasion of erecting a college upon 
The gentle 


the distance. 


the foundation of the school established at the first emigration. 
nd polished Dunster was at ouce selected as the first president of the infant 
and a blessed successor of the brutal Eaton, the “ plagosus Orbi- 

lius” of the grammar school, who carried his cruelty to such an extent in 
those days when the Rod was a part of religion, that he was fined a hundred 
marks besides damages to the injured lad for one of his punishments. The 
use of corporal punishment, however, remained in force for all the rest of the 


university, 


= 


seventeenth century and lingered along a good way into the eighteeuth. 
President Dunster organized the instruction of the college into the system 
which continued in force for more than half a century. <A large part of the 
actual instruction doubtless fell to the share of the President, with the assist- 


uee of the resident Fellows. 
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very large in these early days. The whole number of graduates during the 
presidency of Dunster of fourteen years was but about seventy-five, and the 
ay one year varied from about fifteen to thirty. 

i 


The teaching was very thorough. according to the ideas of those times, and 


number under instruction in a 


probably no better scholars were made at either of the English universities 
Besides his duties as a teacher, he had to see that the students had thei, 
meat in due season, and to look after the steward, butler, and cook. More 
over, the college printing-press, the only one in the country for many years, 
was set up in his house, and he bad the charge of superintending it. Hoe 
therefore certainly did not eat the bread of idleness, though he had trouble 
enough at times to get the wherewithal to provide any bread at all. Eyj 
dently he had some private means of his own, which he did not spare in the 
service His salary was often in arrear, once for two years to- 
gether, and when paid it was by transfers of town-rates which he had the 
The obligation which the college is under 


of the college. 


trouble and expense of collecting. 
to the self-denying devotion of President Dunster to its interests during these 
first struggling years of its infaney can hardly be overstated. 

His singleness of mind and unhesitating obedience to the dictates of con 
science were soon put to the severest test. He had worked out for himself 
the question as to the proper mode of administering the rite of baptism, and 
arrived at a couclusion diametrically opposed to the doctrine held by the 
New England churches. His studies and meditations convinced him that 
this rite should be administered only to adults, which was then regarded as 
a heresy of the most dangerous if not the most damnable description. Ana 
baptism, as it was called by its adversaries, was associated in the minds of 
that generation with the seditious excesses and frightial immoralities of John 
of Leyden and the Auabaptists of Miinster. Though even the most rigid of 
the Puritans could hardly have apprebended any such desigus on the part ot 
Henry Dunster or Roger Williams, they knew not whereunto this thing 
might grow, if suffered to take root in common minds. 

sesides, the doctrine was in contradiction of a fundamental tenet of their 
faith, and an essential part of the reform of the Reformation which they 
had come intu the wilderness to enjoy and promete. It was like denying 
the sacrament of the Last Supper or the divine ordination of the ministry. 
It was kuocking away one of the corner-stones of their temple, and they 
knew not how soon the fabric might come tumbling down about their ears. 
As the integrity of President Dunster’s nature compelled him to declare the 
faith that was in him as soon as he had reached it, first the college and after 
wards the colony became too hot to hold him. We have not space to go 
into all the particulars of his case. After an ecclesiastical conference had 
failed to convince him of his errors, and he had subsequently preached in 
Cambridge against infant baptism, though he might have purchased peace at 
the price of silence, his resignation of his office became inevitable. More- 
over, he was presented at the county court for disturbing the ordinances ot 
Christ on the Lord’s Day at Cambridge by the sermon just mentioned, and 
sentenced to receive a public admonition at the next Lecture Day, and to 
give bond for his good behavior. He was afterwards prosecuted for not pre 
senting his infant child for baptism, though it does net appear that it pro- 
ceeded to conviction and sentence. He was treated with great harshness 
and illiberatity by the General Court in the matter of the balance due him, 
which, indeed—and then but in part—was only paid after his death to his 
widow. Soon after his compulsory resignation of the presidency, Dunster 
removed to Scituate, within the limits of the Old Colony, where a milder 
spirit of toleration prevailed. 


his life, refusing an invitation from Henry Cromwell, then Lord Deputy ot 
Ireland, to remove to Dublin ; and there he died in February, 1659. He was 


removed to Cambridge, by his own desire, and buried under the shadow of 


the college he had helped to establish and which he loved so well. His 
grave, which had been forgotten in the lapse of time, was rediscovered about 
twenty-five years ago, the skull, covered with an abundance of auburn hair, 
still remaining entire. The remains were reverently reinterred, and a sim- 
ple monument, with a new Latin inscription by Mr. Charles Folsom, placed 
over them by the President and Fellows of the University. 


Dr. Chaplin has judiciously compressed his materials within the space of 


oue small volume, easy to hold and pleasant to read, which will reach many 
more minds than one of more ambitious dimensions. It will do a good work 
in bringing so admirable a character and so great a benefactor of our oldest 
university to the knowledge of many persons who would otherwise have 
known little or nothing about him. Whatever degree of importance they 
may attach to the particular doctrine for which Dunster endured persecution 
and loss, they cannot withhold their meed of admiration from the fidel- 
ity to conscience which made him encounter them with courage and cheer- 


fulness. To the upholders of that dogma, however, the world is indebted in 


The number of students, however, was not | the past for much help in the vindication of freedom of thought and opi- 








There he found a very excellent society of 
more liberal emigrants than those he had left, and there he spent the rest of 
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he nion; and it would ill become the modesty that belongs to true liberality to works relating to Spanish literature and written by such scholars as Ferdi 
h disparage a religious tenet which is regarded as vitally important by scholars | naud Wolf, Lembke, Hoffmann, Brinckmeier. ete., ete. 
y- and thinkers of the eminence of Dr. Wayland, Dr. Hackett, and Dr. Sears. Great as were the services rendered by Bouterwek, his glory was destined 
nd But Dunster is not to be claimed as its confessor by any one commmuion of | to be eclipsed by the greater good fortune of an American scholar, who was 
Christianity. His name and example belong to mankind. enabled to avoid all the faalts of his predecessors, and produce a work which 
will always be a monument of scholarship, good taste, and industry M 
a TICKNOR’S SPANISH LITERATURE. George Tickuer, with the Gotete ef whee iio we are ak familar, heneme tl 
R, 1-20 Professor of French and Spanish at PFharvard ¢ re, Which chair 
Le \PANISH literature, prior to 1249, was known generally only by one | filled for fifteen years. He went abroad for the second t » 1885 fort) 
le .) masterpiece, “ Don Quijote,” a book wiiversally talked about, little read purpose of collecting Spanish books. On his return, three years later, | 
‘i and not at all understood, whose merits were underrated, and whose detects | began his history of Spanish literature, which oceupied } elev vea 
le were exaggerated in the poor translations palmed off on an ignorant public. | and was published by the Harpers in 194% Tts suecess abroad was im 
‘ The Spaniards themselves were responsible to some extent for this iguorauce | ate and great; it was transla‘od inte Spanish, German, and Preneh, and w 
e of their literature. They had not the fortune, it is true, to number among | reprinted in England. Ut has, without Gan on. been received as the sta 
T their modern writers such names as Goethe and Schiller, but they possessed | dard work upon the subject, and probably will remain h; for the g 
e in their older literature treasures equal to any produced in modern times, | work by Amador de los Rios (** Historia Critica de Ja Literatura Usp 
and which they suffered to lie hidden in rare books, or locked up in moulder- | Madrid, 1361-70." nine vols. so far published) can never take its place, ar 
ing manuscripts. Spanish books, always rare, became doubly so alter the | will only be regarded as a work valuable for referen in minute 
it French invasion, a part of whose ravages reprints have only lately begun to | tions. Mr. Ticknor’s suecess at home has not been less brillian \ secon 
| repair. With the loss of political power Spain dropped back into the isolation | edition was called for in 1854, a third was issued in Us64, and u 
of the Middle Ages, rarely visited even by the curious tourist, who of course | “corrected and enlarged,” is now before us 
l magnified his own courage by exaggerating the perils through which he had That there should be faults in a work so extensive is natural and unay 
, been called to pass in that semi-barbarous land. There is a poetic appro- | able; but the faults, with scarcely an exception, way be referred to the p 
priateness in the fact that it has been reserved for Americans to rediscover | culiay disposition of the author. He is seen at his best in his treatment 
! a Spain, and to display the treasures of a great national literature to an ad- | such literary magnates as Cervantes, Lope de Vega, Calderon, et His « 
FE miring world. We will not dwell on what Irving and Prescott have done— | fects are most apparent in his treatment of purely poetic subjects—CGouge 
i : their labors are recognized everywhere—but hasten to the subject of this | for instance, a true poetic nature, whose ballads are wurivalled tor simp! 
: : notice. To appreciate the full value of Mr. Tickuor’s “‘ History of Spanish | and tenderness, and should temper the harsh judgment of his later won 
| Literature,” it will be necessary to consider what had been done in that de- | ‘The little good Mr. Ticknor sees in him he coldly praises, and overwhe! 
partment before him, and to what extent he is indebted to others in his great | him with ridicule for falling into the bad taste which reigned at that day, n 
work, only in Spain but also in Italy, where it produced Marin \ re striki 
The only complete history of Spanish literature by a Spaniard was the | example of insufficient justice is Ruiz de Alareon, the great dramatist, 


‘Bibliotheca Vetus et Nova” (Madrid, 4 vois., 1727-175) of Nicolas Antonio, | was ridiculed by his contemporaries for a personal deformity, neglected 
a learned Benedictine monk, a work of immense erudition, but ill digested, | his lifetime, but imitated by Corneille and enthusiastically praised by ul 
and valuable only for reference. Several incomplete histories of particular | critics of to-day. Mr. Ticknor can devote bul four pages to one whom | 
periods or departments also existed: Casiri for Arabic, and Castro for the | ranks “ with the very best Spanish dramatists during the best 1 Md of 
Jewish literature of Spain; Andres in his * Stato actuale d’ogni Litteratura” | national theatre,” and eight lines only are given to * How to g 
(written in Italian) gives an incomplete general view of Spanish literature. | (‘‘Ganar Amigos"), one of the most remarkable plays in the whole Spa 
Poetry had an apology for a history in the worthiess work of Velasquez, a | drama. These remarks are not made in a carping spirit, but asa hint to t 


beginning of something better in Sarmieuto (who never got beyond a first | student of what is comparatively the weak point ef a great and valuab 
volume), and owes a great debt of gratitude to Sanchez, who rescued the poem work. 

of the “Cid,” and other works written before the fifteenth century, from The new edition, announced as “enlarged and revised.” is in se 

oblivion, and gave the first impulse to the study of early Spanish literature. | respects no improvement on the edition of 1864 (the third), which was bes 
Italy had a defence of Spanish literature written by Lampillas (a Catalonian, | tifully printed on excellent paper, and of most convenient size. By 


however), which served in its day to remove prejudices against an almost | of larger type and coarser paper, the former three daodecimo volumes | 
unknown literature, while Signorelli, in his ‘‘ Storia Critica dei Teatri” | been swelled to octavos, while in order to avoid the task of r dexing 








(Naples, 1727), gives a careful and tolerably correct history of the Spanish | whole, the ion ot the third edition has been preserved bj VKW 
drama. In Germany, prior to 1304, the only work containing more than dis- | device ot uubers. The editor states that * the prese tit 
jointed notices of separate authors was a trauslation, with annotations, by | reprint of the third, with such corrections as were made by Mr. Tecknor di 
J. A. Dieze of Veiasquez’ “ History of Spanish Poetry” (Géttingen, 1769), | the last eight years of his lite.” This is followed by the extraoninary stat 
Velasquez, as we have said above, is utterly worthless, and even the notes of | ment that * the present edition brings the history of Spanish literature dow 
Dieze, which show for that time an immense reading and research, could im- | tothe present date, containing all that the most careful wad vigilant resea 
part but little value to an incomplete, ill-arranged, aud absolutely uncritical | could gather in aid of the subject.” The date at ta te from W 
work, |} the above is extracted is September, 871. The reader will be disappointed 
The impulse to the study of Spanish literature in Europe was given in | tind that the present edition leaves Spanish literat precisely where i 
1804 by a German, Friedrich Bouterwek, in his “Geschichte der Spanischen . pl evious editions have left it. where Mr. Tieknor himself intended to leas 
Poesie,” which forms part of the great work planned by Kichorn, the “ His- | it, at the « lose of the reign of Ferdinand VIL. (1833). If the editor mea 


tory of Arts and Sciences from the Renaissance.” Bouterwek was a man of | all that relates to the history of Spanish literature, results of recent inve 
large views, correct taste, and great learning, the faults of his work being | gations, ete., he is not more correet. For instance, the ‘ Historia Crit'ca 
almost entirely “sins of omission.” He was unable to procure the large | la Literatura Espafola.” by Amador de los Rios, wna we think. b: 





t 
number of rare Spanish books necessary for his work, and con aha rally regarded as a work worth mentioning. and Mr. Ticknor in the thi 
either omitted many important authors or gave incorrect views of them based | edition devoted nearly a page to it (vol p. 460). On referring to t) 
on incomplete extracts from their works. In 111, Sismondi pe ered at edition, we fiudin the index a reference to the * Uistoria Critica” sane pay 


Gieneva a course of lectures on the literature of the South of Europe, resting | 88 above. But on turning to the new edition, the reader is perplexed to fi 
entirely as regards Spain on the work of Bouterwek, and consequently | that it has only four hundred and fifty-five pages. If he owns the third ed 
sharing all its imperfections while lacking its fulness. Both Bouterwek and | tion, however, he will find it ou the right page, together with other infortua 
Sismoudi were translated into Spanish with important additions, and also | tion respecting recent publications relating to Spanish lite rature, informa 
into other languages. Augustus Schlegel, in his lectures on dramatic art | tion o l 
(Vienna, 1808), bestowed the most extravagaut praise on Calderon, whom | A nun 


Vv partially transferred to the fourth edition, aud erroncously indexe 
ver of other valuable works are omitted in like manner and for the 
he exalted to the side of Shakespeare. The romantic school found food for | same reason. 

their feverish minds in the gorgeous romanticism of Spain, which resembles Such carelessness is to be regretted in a work on which the author spent 


that of the Schlegels much as Raphael resembles Overbeck. The mine had | such minute care. Mr. Ticknor, we are told, always kept a copy of the book 
now been fairly ope ied, and ever since the German press has tee ned with | ou his study table, and noted on the margin such improvements and changes 
as his constant reading suggested. It is from this copy that the present edi 
tion has been prepared, and it is interesting to examine the changes made 


‘ “ History of Spanish Literature. By George Tic knor.’ ‘ Fourt h Ameri ican edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged. 3 vols. 8vo. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 187 
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A careful examination reveals 
fifty-seven additions to the notes of the first volume, and about the same in 


down aimost to the last years of his life. 


1 


only a word has | 
594 (vol. i.), where “a copy of the edition of 1535” 


each of the others. Sometimes seen changed, as on page 
(as it stood in the third 
tion of 1535"; sometimes a whole 
1, in regard to the poem of Alfonso 


Oneeno; vol. ii. 20, on the Valdes brothers; and same volume, page 132, 


edition) is altered to “ my copy of the edi 
7 


page of notes has been added, as vol. i. 


The new 
notes are always interesting and often valuable, especialy the historical ones 


an interesting discussion of the various portraits of Cervantes. 
relating to the Inquisition (vol. i. p. 418 et seq.) The proofs appear to have 
been carefully read, although severa! errors of the third edition have been 
4 opied. 
los Gatos. 

In taking leave of this history, we are inspired with two earnest hopes: 
one, that it may be the means of reviving in this country some slight mea- 
sure at least of interest in a literature so brilliant and full of instructive les- 
xons; the other, that the patient research and exhaustive study of a life- 
time, as embodied in this work, may exercise a due influence on the rising 
generation of American scholars. 


A bad misprint is vol. i. p. 63, ‘ Libro de los Gabos” for “ Libro de 


” 


WEST POINT UNDERGRADUATE LITERATURE.* 

\ ?HOEVER will look over a large collection of the literature produced 
by undergraduates in our American college publications, will find a 
principal note of it to be the expression of a great deal of moral aspiration 
and of enthusiasm not only for the True and the Good, but genuiue enthu- 
siasm for right action and the performance of duty. It is all a little vague, 
to be sure, as it appears in the orations and essays and poems, but it gives a 
sound as of sincerity, and there is little doubt that, in a majority of cases, 
the honest intention is realized in the practice of after-life. But side by side 
with the essays aud verses which urge the reader towards good citizenship, 
towards the justification of Alma Mater by a life which shall reflect honor 
upon the instruction she has given him, towards playing the man in the 
battle of life, the investigator in this field of literature will discover a great 
deal of boyishness, less creditable by far than a puerility of intellectual com- 
mouplace, which morally considered is better than a vast deal of the wis- 
dom which, later on in life, the world will have taught the young men. 
He will discover much of the worse boyishness which consists in thoughtless 
cruelty, or rather in a deliberate cruelty which takes no thought of the 
victim. He will discover also a tendency to record the most sentimental 
friendship; an acute sense, sometimes veiled by a dark cynicism, of the im- 
mense importance of the female sex; a frequent keen appreciation of the 
delight of sumptuous banquets of un-“ Attic taste,” but “with wine,” in 
the shape of grocery-store liquors; a full belief in the tyrannical character 
of the teachers set over them; a sacred joy in going as far as possible in the 
direction of rebellion; and, finally, some lively fun and chaff, some of it 
vulgar and tasteless, but some of it redolent of the season of youth and high 
In some of the periodical literature of our colleges the better sort of 
these qualities is most fully expressed, in others the worse; but those under- 
graduate journals which have most of the mora! earnestness are apt to have 
most too of the wooden jokes and gaucheries, and, on the whole, the de- 
scription which we have given may be permitted to stand as a fair general 


spirits. 


description, allowance of course being made for an occasional really clever 
thing in verse or prose by some exceptional writer in an exceptional mo- 
Allowance should be made, too, for the fact that, once in a while, 
some older person, instead of leaving the magazine to the boys, contributes 
an article more mature than they could produce. 

Toa great part of this “ West Point Scrap-Book,” our general description 
is applicable. There is plenty of a firm purpose to behave so well in the army 
as never to disgrace The Point; there is much asseveration that every class- 
mate will be true to every other and that the class shall live in immortal me- 
mory; the work of examinations and recitations tif reader would imagine 
to be the one thing which the young men were at The Point to avoid; the re- 
gulation musing before the fire is done in the regulation way ; Memory and 
Hope and the third “ not impossible she ’—the, in fact, “ inevitable, irrepres- 


ment. 


sible she’’--make due appearance ; slang abounds; to prepare suppers in pri- 
vate and wash them nobly down with shaving-mugs full of gin and water 
seems to be a delightful thing; to be absent without leave, to trick the dee- 
tor by lying te him and the faculty by evasion of the statutory penalties, is 


proper; nothing is commoner than to smoke fearfully at pipes and dream of 


vacation and of “spooning,” which is to say flirting with the inevitable one 
ible one a3 a punitive measure d'rect- 
ed against the first, or as a means of securing oblivion for a hopeless 


again, or courting some second inevit 


The West P int 
Nosteand isi 


Scrap-Book. TB, Lieut. Olver E. Wo-d, U S.A.) New York: 
D. Von 


| and it were better had she gone betore. 


| at other respectable colleges. 


ation. 
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passion; there is an eager patriotism, a high pride in the future soldier's 
calling, a confident belief in our army and navy, which it would indeed be 
strange not to find, but which it is, nevertheless, good to find; and there is 
—to end our enumeration—an honest faith in the most execrable jokes and 
a healthy unabashed talent for gushing writing which will go far to reconcile 
the reader to the bullying and ruffianism, the vulgarity and low tone, upon 
the traces of which he will now and again come. 

Here, for instance, is a brand-new joke which Lieutenant Wood describes 
as “ A Keen from the Mess, Christmas Eve, 1855.” A “ keen” is ajoke: 

[ScENE: Officers’ Mess.—“ Dad ” and “ Bobby ” “ taking a smile.” ] 

Dad.—* Did you call for water, Bobby ?” 

Bobby.— No; just the contrary. By the way, ‘ Dad,’ do you ‘ savoir’ wh 
Mr. Gifford is like necessity ?” 

Dad.—* Why? Because—because—great Seott! I could not guess if | 
should try till—til—Mr. Swigert should graduate.” 

Bobby.—“ Weil, because he knows no law !” 

[ Collapse of “ Dad.’"] 

Quite as refreshing is this passage from an essay entitled “ The Las: 
Night in Barracks.” ‘The story is not new,” the writer says, “ but it has 
always had, and perhaps will ever retain, a personal interest for one of a high 
order.” This seems probable, as it is the history of the complete blighting 
of young love, the “ priestess of my destiny” being much better fitted to 
inspire affection than to keep her plighted troth, which in fact she is very 
far from keeping: 


y 


“Time took to himse!f crue! wings, and she passed from me, a dream of 
loveliness. Her picture, once I had; I have it not now, save in my heart, 
where it is drawn in colors, fadeless and enduring. She passed over the scas, 
She might not then have taken with 
her a richness from the sunlight it has never had since. Many of my beart- 
friends went with her; Hope and Faith, hand in hand, went out across tie 
world with those little feet, and they came not back again. She was far 
from me, and I learned, after months of intense toil, that change and silence 
could divide us by a distance great in comparison with the great circle ares 
of our poor sphere. I thought in my musings of the many winter nights, 
when my light burned into the midnight hours, and when, tired and ex- 
hausted, I would look out of my window at the silent, gloomy buildings, anil 
watch the great white stars sweep on in their circles, asking them questious 
which were answered not. It was well; the stars were kind and—sileut! 
Ah! how that last six months dragged away! The quiet hours of the last 
night in barracks impressed ine; I thought of the wide world with its infinity 
of pathetic tragedics of everyday life, beside which the tinselled unreatities 
of the drama are poor and mean. _ I was soon to take an active part in the 
affairs of that world beyond the hills that had imprisoned me so long. Mem- 
ory, looking at the path whence went away from me that beloved and never 
returning wanderer, told me I should be in the arena of life, alone and with- 
out aid. Surely, my musings tended only to bring out the dark shades of 
sorrow and trouble. Sad-eyed Memory went from my side. I heard the 
silver voice of Friendship, clear and strong, as the song of the morning lark, 
‘Look up!’ I did so; my eyes rested on Damon. ‘Alone!’ said I— 
‘never! while I have his hearty honest love.’” 

A joke, as we have explained, is called a “keen” at the Academy, and the 
“ Scrap-Book ” affords the usual amount of slang, and it is of about the usual 
credit to the good taste and good sense of those who employ the petty !an- 
guage of the various college yards. “‘Gutsey” as a name for the fattest 
man ina class is perhaps rather below the usual level of coarseness, and 
“Tubs” is not much better in reality, though more decent in appearance ; 
but in general the slang vocabulary of the Point is in only one particular 
indicative of a worse condition of taste and good feeling than is to be observed 
That one particular is the violence of epithet 
which is applied to the “ Plebe.” Like the Freshman elsewhere, the plebe is 
the butt of every jester, fatuous or witty, and the victim of every bully, only 
his treatment would appear to be more systematically rough than that of his 
civilian brethren. “ Animal” is one of his names; “beast” is another; 
“reptile” another; when “impertinent” \¢ isa “rabid beast” ; when “ im- 
posed upon, tormented,” he is a “ devilled beast.” We do not know how 
much of this exaggeration is playful, and how much of it corresponds to tle 


| actual facts, but we imagine “hazing” as practised at Yale or Harvard is as 


much less thorough, constant, and severe than the ill treatment of the Plebes 
at West Point, as these opprobrious terms which we have quoted are harsher 
than “ Freshy” or “ Fresh.” At all events their violence is a coarseness. 
But after all it would be dangerous to infer much from publications such 
as this. The good work going on in the undergraduate world is never at a’! 
fairly represented by the undergraduate litersture in which the lazy and th. 
idle pay, if not a Jarge part, a larger proportionate part than their laboiious 
comrades. Still less is the representative likely to be a true one when the 
production is not a contemporaneous publication, but rather a record of the 
follies, seutimental and mischievous, of which meu, who have now for some 
time left their college, are more likely to remind each other when they meet, 
han of the tasks, toils, aud discipline which made up nine-tepths of their 
academic activity. 
old boy remembers 


Working for “ The Serapy Book,” the young man or the 


to tell of the “runout” to’ Beuny Havens’s for a co:- 
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yivial evening, and the narrow escape in getting back to quarters, and forgets 
the guard-mounts, horse-riding, mathematics, and company drill which 
transformed him from a raw boy into a well-accomplished young man—not 
too refined perhaps, nor too well informed, nor teo much disposed to become 
a scientific and accomplished officer, but an undoubtedly good young officer 
so far as the trade can be taught. 


:-- 


Speeimens ef English Literature, from the “ Ploughmans Crede” to the 
“ Shepheardes Calender,” A.p. 1394—a.p. 1579. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossarial Index. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. (New York: Maemillan & Co.)—This is one of 
a series which is issued from the Clarendon Press as school-books primarily, 
but is well fitted to interest everybody who is interested in the English | 
language and its early literature. 1t begins where Morris’s “ Specimens of | 
English ” leaves off, and comes down to Kitchin’s edition of the first two 
books of the “‘ Faérie Queene,” serving as a sort of guide-book through the 
great desert that lies between Chaucer and Spenser. 

The “ Specimens” consists of 356 pages of extracts from 28 authors. They 
are very well chosen. None of them, to be sure, are of the highest rank, as 
works of art or genius. There are no diamonds to be found in this desert, little 
but dry bones. But modern science makes fossil] bones more interesting than 
gems, unless they are of the first water; and these extracts are wisely 
chosen as being illustrative of the manners and character of the people, their | 
modes of life and thought. The notes are prepared in the same spirit, and 
direct the attention to historical facts and inferences, so as to enable us to 
make out from these fragments what sort of a being the Englishman of that 
day was, and what sort of life he led. This on the whole is a great improve- 
ment on the pretty love songs to which the explorers of this period have too 
often treated us heretofore. There are 120 pages of notes and 60 pages of | 
glossary, all very well prepared, ard an introduction of miscellaneous mat- | 
ters for the most part worth treating and well treated. The book is a valua- 
ble addition to the series, and will he!p on the good cause of thorough study 
of English. We hope it may speedily come into general use, and run through 
many editions. 

There are some changes which would improve it. The text is printed | 
with literal fidelity to early copies, the old irregular spelling conscientiously 
followed, so that the same word may be spelt in half a dozen different ways 
on the same page. Now there was nothing which English scholars were 
more imperatively bound to do than to give the world faithful copies, of | 
just this photographic minuteness, of the remains of Anglo-Saxon and Early | 
English. The importance of the labors of the Early English Text Society 
cannot be overstated. They furnish the data for all truly scientific and 
scholarly knowledge of the language. And something may be said in favor 
of putting such texts in school-books just now to give them wider circulatior, 
and to avoid the adoption of uniform spelling till we know more about the | 
language. But for popular use, and for school-books, a uniform spelling is 
surely desirable. It requires a new set of habits to read easily in fluctuating | 
spelling. A lad will find one of these pages a heap of stumbling-stones, | 
when he can glide over the same extracts with ease and pleasure in the 
modern spelling of Ellis. And from a scholarly point of view the perfect 
editing of a classic implies a well-considered uniform orthography. 

The foundation of the thorough mastery of a poem is to be found in ac- 
curate knowledge of the metre in which it is written, and the common pro- 
nunciation of the words which the poet has woven into the metre. There 
are few students who do not need help on these points in reading old English 
poetry. In this volume, Piers Ploughman, Wallace, Chevy Chase, The 
Nut-brown Maid, and other less familiar selections are worth study as poems, 
and need for that end notes on the pronunciation and metre as well as uni- 
form orthography. 

Some of the remarks in the introduction might mislead. Mr. Skeat, like 
some other English scholars, makes it a great point to identify Anglo-Saxon 
and English. It is certainly well to insist that it is necessary to study An- 
glo-Saxon in order to understand English. The Semi-Saxon is a chaos to 
one who knows nothing of the older speech, and he must either flounder 
helplessly about in it, or let his editor lead him at his pleasure. But when 
it is insisted that there is no break in our literature from Alfred to Victoria, 
that istoomuch. All changes come through minor changes, and are gradual ; 
but language seldom falls into a more chaotic state than we find between 
Anglo-Saxon aud English. A new creative era in literature seldom diifers as 
much from the last before it as that of Chaucer from that of Caedmen. Italian 
does not differ so much from Latin. Chaucer, in everything but blood and 
the traits that go with it, was much more a literary child of Italy or France 

than of Anglo-Saxon England. 

Mr. Skea‘ tells us that th in thin and thine was, in the earliest times, pro- 


| bably sounded alike, and as in ékine. But it was much more likely sounded 


as in thin, since thine is the weaker sound, and the regular shifting is from 
surds to sonants. 

He says that French nouns derived from Latin are invariably formed 
from the accusative case of Latin nouns. It is not easy to tind fonds (from 


fondus) in the aceusative fundum, rets (from retis) in the accusative refen, 
ils ( filius) in filium, genre (genus, generis) in the accusative genus ; and 


when he urges that the etymological dictionaries should cite words by the 
accusative case as the best to exhibit the form of the stem, he scems to for 

get that the ncuters have the accusative and nominative alike. 

A Comparative History of Religions. By James C, Moffat, DoD, Ph 

sor in the Theological Seminary in Princeton. Part I. Ancient Scriptures 

(New York: Dodd & Mead. 1871. 12mo, pp. vili., 250.)—Not many word 

will be needed to characterize Professor Moffat’s work. He writes from the 
distinctive point of view of the Christian theologian. His production belongs 
in one class with the attempts to reconcile Scripture and geology; and as 
there has grown up in the last fifty years a great crop of the latter, so tho 
next fifty will doubtless call out a host of these reconciliations of the results 


| of the study of religions with current Christian doctrine. Such books have 


their uses certainly. But as no good manual of geology can be written by 
one who is thinking more of the first chapter of Genesis and the story of ¢! e 
flood than of the facts themselves of the science ; so no good account of t 

Gentile religions can proceed from one who is all the time trying them by 
Christian standards, and making them square with Jewish and Christian 
records. Mr. Moffat nowhere conveys the impression that he is conducting 
a dispassionate scientific investigation ; he is both discursive and fancitn! 
and his judgments seem strongly tinctured, if not dictated, by prepossessio 

He sets out with the declaration that “man could not grow into the capa 
city of apprehending God ; he must have had it by creation to begin witli 


| and he concludes with asserting that ‘‘ heathenism seems to be the degen: 


racy, in various ways and degrees, of one primitive religion.” There j 
. 


logical consistency here, at any rate. By an argument, drawn chiefly from tho 





| absence of any testimony in Scripture to the contrary, he conceives himselt 


to prove that monotheism and uniformity of worship prevailed any ng all 
nations, the civilized world over, as late as between 1500 and 2000 p.c. Wo 


| can hardly call this less than an astounding misinterpretation and perversion 


of the facts of history. The tone of his treatment of Jewish Seripture cau be 
gathered from his belief that * such was the length of life among the pat: 
archs that tradition had but few hands to pass through between Adam and 
Moses.” 


It is evident that Professor Moffat’s spirit is by no means in harmony 


| with that of the men whose researches in history and ancient literature apd 





anthropology are revolutionizing the hitherto prevalent way of regarding 


| the religious aberrations of mankind. And we think that his presentation 


of the subject is calculated to satisfy but a small class of readers; most of 
those who are interested in pursuing it will prefer to take the facts in a 
purer form, and make their inferences and reconciliations for themselves. 
To such, Clarke's “ Ten Great Religions” will commend itself, as wel! by its 
superior freedom of treatment as by its greater fulness. 
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a residence and as a seat of manufacturing iudustry. ite 
illustiations are engraved ia the highest style of art. 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

PUBLISHED. 
‘IT IS THE FASHION.” A Novel. From the 
German of Advlheid von Auer. By the translator of 
**Over Yonder,” etc. 12mo, fine cloth, $1 50. 
‘**A more natural and graceful book of its kind we have 
never read."’~-Richmond Dispatch 
MINNA MONTE. A Novel. 
12mo, extra cloth, $1 25. 

THE VOICE IN SINGING. By 
A New Edition, Kevised and Enlarged. 
cloth, ornamented, $1 50. 

COMING TO CHRIST. A Poem. 
Ss. Green. i2mo, fine cloth, 75 cents. 
SCIENCE OF WEALTH. A Manual of Political 
Keonomy. By Hon. Amasa Walker, LL.D. Student's 

Edition. 12mo. extra cloth, $1 40 

“Our country has produced no work on the subject 

that is better worth reading."’—The Nation. 
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By “Stella.” 


Eimma Seiler. 
12mo, extra 


By William 


For tale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by 
mai!, postage paid, upon receipt of the price by 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
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Nation. 


The 


THE GREAT ITALIAN, 
OSEPH MAZZINI. 


His Life, Writings, and Political Principles; chiefly 
from autobiographic sources; with a Portrait, and an 
Introduction by William Lloyd Garrison. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 400, cloth, extra, $1 75. 

This is a new book, prepared since Mazzini’s death, 
and will attract wide attention by its brilliancy and vivid 
picture of revolutionary scenes and its noble ideas. 
Eighty thousand people followed Mazzini to his grave, 
avd the newspapers are baving frequent reminiscences of 
him. very one is enquiring who this man was who is 
pronounced by some the greatest man of the age. 

A SATCHEL GUIDE. 
A SATCHEL GUIDE, for the Vacation Tourist 
in Kurope. 16mo, pp. 200, flexible full roan, red, $150. 

This Guide has been prepared with great care for those 
who wieh a handy book ber reference on a short trip to 
Kurove. It contains everything that one can require 
thata guide can give, fora tour through Ireland, England, 
Scotland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, and France. 
It has memoranda pages and expense account pages, 
and will be an invaluable vademecum. It is the cheapest 
and most thorough general guide in the market. 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent free of postage on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 
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Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims. 
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Was Shakespeare ever a Soldier ? (Conclusion.) 
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EERING MAGAZINE. 
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their subscriptions with the 
Seventh Volume (July, 1872). and who are desirous of 
possessing the work trom its commencement, will be 
supplied with the six volumes, neat black cloth, for $18, 
sent free by ma'l on receipt of price. 
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D. VAN 
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(THE U NDERGROUND R: AILROAD, 
AMESBURY, 10th 3d mo., 1872. 

I have looked over the advance sheets of my friend 
William Sill’s History of the ‘* Underground Railroad,” 
and judge, from a hasty examination, that he has done 
justice to his deeply interesting subject. The story of 
the escaped fugitives—the pe rls, the terrors of pursuit 
and re capture—the shrewdness which baffled the human 
blood-hou: ds—the untiring zeal aud devotion of the 
friends of the slave in the free States, are well described. 

‘he book is more interesting than any romance. It will 
be of permanent value to the historian of the country 
during the anti-slavery struggle. 

I cheerfully commend it to ~ —_ favo 

OHN G. WHITTIER, 
Sold only by subscription. 
Agents wanted. Send for circulars. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
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Ir n imperial Bvo, double columns, price $8, hand- 
somely printed in a new, clear, old-faced type, 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ETY MOLOGY. 


BY HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Koots of the 
Language (with the assistance of the Key. J. 

C. ATKINSON, Author of the Glossary 
of the Cleveland Dialect). 

With au Introduction on the Formation of Language. 


In preparing this Edition the Author has had the bene- 
fit of the learned and very judicious annotations of Mr. 
George P. Marsh in the American Edition of the First 
Volume of the Dictionary, which have in many cases led 
to the adoption of his views. Attention has also been 
given to the criticisms in the Etymological Dictionary of 
G. Miiller (Kothen, 1865-7), and to the scattered sugges- 
tions on the derivations of words which occur in various 
periodicals. Wherever the etymology of the First Edition 
has been materially altered. the word is marked with an 
asterisk. In deference to the judgment of respected 
friends, the etymology of words of classic derivation, 
which in general were omitted in the First Edition, has 
been concisely inserted in the present work. 

Copies will be sent to any address, on receipt of the 
price ($8), by 

MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
38 Bleecker Street, New York. 
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